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DAY & MARTIN’ 
REAL JAPAN LIQUID 


Produces |, CKIN (; si ti 
a 
Brilliant 
Polish. | | Economical. 








Avoid Imitations under various names. Use only the Standard and 
Original Article. 


HAUTHAWAY'’S. 
PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 
supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 














Wholesale Depot for the United 
Kingdom, 


91, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 








A BLESSING IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 

These remedies have stood 

y 0 the test of FIFTY YEARS’ 

& EXPERIENCE and _ are pro- 

. nounced the best Medicines 

for family use. THE PILLS 

purify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS and 
are invaluable in ail complaints incidental to Females ofall ages. The OINTMENT is the only 
reliable remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore 
Throats, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has 
no equal. Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. Advice Gratis at the above address daily between the hours of 1! 


and 4 or by letter. 
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THE REASON WHY. 


The readers of Mr. Harness’s book of testimonials published by the 
Medical Battery Company, Limited; 52, Oxford Street, London, W., 
must have been struck at the varied complaints for the cure of which 
patients have expressed their gratitude after wearing his Electropathic 
Belt. In the present days of keen competition, rapid travelling, and 
business anxieties, a large number of disorders have their origin in 
the nerves or nerve centres ; in fact, such ailments are steadily increas- 
ing in each generation, partly due to a tendency to heredity, and also 
to the fact that they are reaching a wider area. It is important to 
notice that the use of drugs seems to be powerless, and in most cases 
absolutely harmful in their treatment; what is most remarkable, 
however, is the ease with which they yield to electricity, and herein 
lies the secret of the great success of Harness’s Electropathic Belt. It 
was long since discovered the peculiar power possessed by long- 
continued currents of mild strength on constitutions suffering from 
diseases in any way connected with the nervous system ; and the 
following up of this discovery has led to the gradual perfection of 
Harness’s Electropathic Belt, which yields constantly when worn a 
mild perceptible current, which by the aid of the sweat glands and 
capillaries, is enabled to act on the entire nervous system, and thus 
combat disease at its origin, and quickly induce a healthy action in the 
diseased organs. 





MR. NELSON’S CASE, 


Henry Netson, Esq., 173, Market Street, Birkenhead, writes :— 
“T suffered from epilepsy for twenty years, but since wearing your 
Electropathic Belt I have not had a single attack, nor any appearance 
of my old complaint. My circulation has improved, and I have felt 
better in every respect.” 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


Thousands of testimonials have been received from all ranks of 
society, the originals of which may be seen at the Electropathic and 
Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., wher. the Medical 
Battery Company’s experienced officers may be consulted daily, either 
personally or by letter, without charge, on all matters relating to heaith 
and the application of electricity, massage, etc., for the relief and cure 
of disease. A personal interview is, of course, preferable, when possi- 
ble, as it not only enables the inquirer to explain the symptoms of his 
or her particular case more clearly, but the many interesting features 
of the Company’s extensive establishment can be personally inspected 
and explained ; the Electropathic Belts and appliances can be seen and 
scientifically tested; and the originals of numberless satisfactory reports 
can also be viewed, proving beyond dispute the remarkable benefits that 
have already been conferred upon suffering humanity by simply wearing 
these invaluable health appliances. A private consultation form will 
be sent to any address, with pamphlet and book of testimonials, free on 
application, and all who are unable to call should write at once before 
they forget it. Letters should be sent to Mr. C. B. Harness, the president 
of the Company. All communications are regarded as strictly private and 
confidential. Men and women in search of health, strength and vitality, 
should know that they have only to make themselves acquainted with the 
uses and virtues of Harness’s Electropathic Belt to satisfy themselves that 
it is the best curative everdiscovered. Note the address, and call if possible 
at 52, Oxford Street, London, W. (corner of Rathbone Place), which is 
the largest and only complete Electro-Medical Institute in the world. 
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IT WAS MARY SHERLOCK’S WAKE. 








“There lays a hundred years 0’ 
peace and happiness.” 

It was the wake of Mary Sherlock, 
who had died of old age; and it took 
place on the night of Thursday, March 
19th, 1891, in the City of New York. 
The room was crowded with men and 
women, old and young, and an aged 
junkman, who sat on a keg in the 
middle of the room, said to every new 
comer, ‘‘ There laysa hundred years of 
peace and happiness,” to which the 

rty responded in chorus, ‘‘ Faith, 
Mike, niver truer words did ye 
speak.” 

For Grandma Sherlock had come to 
America from Ireland before any of 
them, and, no doubt, was at least 105 
years old when she ended her long 
journey. 

But she was one of the old stock, 
and never knew what illness was. 

How different is such a story as this, 
for instance, told by a woman! ‘I 
was never well in my life,” she says, 


“always weak and ailing, constantly | 
sick, and troubled with giddiness and | 


swimming in the head. People who 
did not know me would at times think 
I was tipsy. I always had a poor 
appetite, with bad taste in the mouth 
in the morning, and pain after eating. 
I had great pain and tightness in the 
chest and side. and was languid and 
tired after the least exertion, so I was 


unable to do any work or get my own | 


living. 

** As to sick headache, I was seldom 
free from it, and often my heart would 
palpitate, so I had to stop and hold 

‘myself, for fear of falling. I was nearly 
always under the doctor, and when I 
was so, something formed in my mouth 
that the doctor called ‘ranula,’ and I 
was confined in the Exeter Hospital 17 
weeks with it. 

‘*From that time I was worse than 
ever ; and after eating the least morsel 
of food I heaved at the stomach and 
would spit up a sour fluid. 

‘* Better and worse I continued until 
April, 1889, when I became much worse, 
and my abdomen swelled untilit reached 
a great size, and a pain in the sideand 
back made me scream out. Indeed, I 
was in such agony I could not stir hand 
or foot. Just then my neighbour, Mrs. 
Harris, wife of Joshua Harris, the road 
contractor, came in, and I had to be 
carried to bed. So dreadful was the 
pain that I broke out into a heavy 
sweat, and a faintness came over me. 





Mrs. Harris stayed with me and poul- 
ticed me, but as I got no better my 
mother, who lived at Rousdon, was sent 
for. She came at once, and sent for a 
doctor, as I was in terrible distress, and 


| fighting for breath. The doctor said 


he could not tell what was the matter, 
and a second doctor was sent for from 


| Seaton by the clergyman, who thought 


I was dying. So critical was my condi 
tion considered that prayers were made 
for me at the church. 

‘“‘The swelling of the bowels in- 
creased, and the doctor said if this 
swelling did not go down I could not 
get better, as it must bea tumour. He 
seemed puzzled by my case and kept 
changing my medicine, but I got no 
reliet. My brother and others who came 
to see me all believed me to be dying. 

‘* After two months of this a lady 
named Mrs. Stocker, who lived at 
Rousdon, came to see me, and told me 
about a medicine called MotherSeigel’s 
Syrup, and said, ‘You try it, for it 
once saved my life.’ 4 

“T sent to Mr. Gage, the grocer at 
Seaton, and got a bottle, and before I 
had taken the contents I felt better, 
the pain was easier, and the swelling I 
have spoken of gradually went away. 
After having taken three bottles I was 
able to move about, and now feel 
better than I ever did in my life before, 
andam stronger than when I was a girl. 
But, oh, if I had known of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup sooner it would have 
saved me years of misery. 

Signed, Mrs. Mary Hoare. 
**Combpyne, Axminster, Devon, 
** Feb. 16th, 1891.” 

This was a case of chronic indiges- 
tion and dyspepsia, with terrible con- 
stipation ; the swelling was caused by 
matter in the intestines which had 
probably been slowly accumulating for 
months. In the meantime this festerin 
mass filled the whole system with 
poison, causing all the other symptoms 
described. Women are subject to this 
far more than men, on account of their 
careless habits. It occasionally happens 
that surgical interference is necessary. 
There was no tumour, of course, but 
in the end there might have been, had 
not Seigel’s Syrup removed the loath- 
some deposit before it was too late. 

What a pity that women (and men, 
too) will not check the first symptoms 
of disease and thus, like Mary Sher- 
lock, enjoy a hundred years of peace 
and happiness. 





CHAPPELL & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTES. 


GOLD MEDAL & Ist AWARD MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


Students’ Pianos - - from 16 Guineas. 
Pianos with Iron Frames - 
Iron Framed Cottage Pianos = - 
Overstrung and Upright Grand Pianos _,, 

Horizontal Grand Pianos - 90 


by by 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American Organs by the best Makers 
for Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 


Agents for Chickering and Sons Celebrated American Pianofortes, and 
Clough and Warren’s American Organs. 
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ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


50, NEW BOND STREET. (City Branch: 15, POULTRY. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SovrHamptron BurLpines, CHancery LANE. 
Three per Cent, interest allowed on Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 
Two per Cent. on Current Accounts, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


Stocks, Shares, and Annuities purchased and sold, and Letters of 
Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Pank receives small sums on 

deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of Three per Cent, per 

annum, on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the principal 
on the 31st March annually. 


The Birkbeck Almanack contains full particulars, and may be 
had post free, on application to 





_ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed FIVE MILLIONS, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER 
Month, or a Plot of Land for Five Shillings per month, 
with immediate possession. Apply at the Office of the BrirKBECK FREE- 
HOLD Lanp Sociery. 
The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, can be obtained 
post free, on application to 








FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





A. D. INNES & COS 
BOOKS FOR JHE HOLIDAYS. 





NEW & CHEAPER EDITIONS. 





NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TIP-CAT.” 
PEN. New Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 
BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
DAGMAR. New Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


BY SARAH TYTLER,. 


A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. New Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 


BY JOHN WATSON, 


NATURE AND WOODCRAFT. By the Author of ‘‘ Confessions of a 
Poacher,” “‘ Sylvan Folk,” ‘* A Year in the Fields,” etc. Illustrated by 


G. E. Lopes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


5s. 


“Tt is long since we have met with a more delightful book on rural subjects than ‘ Nature and 


Woodcraft.’ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ KINSFOLK.” 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS ; or, The 
Chronicles of Acacia Garden. B 
Mary Batuurst DEANE. With 


Illustration. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


6s. 


TRUTH WITH HONOUR. By 
C. R. CoLErRmIpGE and M,. Bram- 
ston. Crown 8vo. is. 


MADEMOISELLE. By Frances 
M. Pearp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IN HIDING. By M. Bramston. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MAKERS OF MULLING. By C. 


R. CoLeripGe. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


BY ALICE WEBER. 


LEAL SOUVENIR. Crown 8vo. is. 
IN THE SPRING TIME. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


MILES HARLING. Crown 8vo. 
Ss. 


Fwo LIFE STORIES. Crown 8vo. 
8. : 


COLONEL RUSSELL’S BABY. 
By Exuinor DavENPORT ADAMS, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ TIP-CAT,” ETC. 
LIL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TIP-CAT. Cheap Edition, with two 
Illustrations by RanpoLPH CALDE- 
corr. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

OUR LITTLE ANN. With two 
Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

SHREDS AND PATCHES. By E. 
N. Leten Fry. With Eight full- 
page Illustrations by Epirx E111- 
son. 5s. 

PAUL’S FRIEND. By Sretta 
Austin. With Sixteen full-page 
Illustrations by 8. B. Gatxs. 5s. 

PRINCE VANCE. By ELzaNor 
Putnam and ArRLo Bates. With 
numerous Illustrations by FRANK 
Myrick. 3s. 6d. 

SOAP BUBBLES. By IsaBe.ia 
WeppLx. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by T. Pym. 2s. 6d. 


LITTLE PRINCESS ANGEL. By 
TKLLA AusTIN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ANGELA. A Sketch. By Aticz 
Weser, 4to, parchment wrapper, 
with Illustration by T. Pra. 
Qs. 6d. 

BY J. A. LEFROY. 

MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. With 
Illustration. CrownS8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s 6d. 


ONE SHILLING SERIES. 
THE BELFRY AT BRUGES. By 
F.M Perarp. 18mo, cloth, 
DAISY’S KING. By Esme Srvarr. 
18mo, cloth. 

Ming TOOSEY'S MISSION. 18mo, 
cloth. 

LADDIE. 18mo, cloth. 

OLD MOTTO. A Story by a New 
Author. 18mo, cloth. 

CURLY’S VICTORY. ByA. Wezer. 


18mo, cloth. 


Lonpon : A. D. INNES & CO. (late WaLtsr SaitH & Ixnzs), 31 and 82, Bedford Street, Strand. 





A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION FREE. . 








PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE: 
A Journal of Education and Self-Culture, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, Price 6d., or YHARLY, 6s. Post 
Free; COLONIBS, Qs. (in advance). 


Yearly Subscribers will be ENTITLED TO ONE 
PHRENOLOGICAL DELINEATION (which will appear in the 


Magazine), by the Renowned Phrenologist, 


PROFESSOR L. N. FOWLER, 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
SEND 6 STAMPS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy, with One Hundred Portraits of 
Remarkable Personages, embracing the laws of life, hereditary influence, 
health, the temperaments and signs of character; a handbook of 175 
pages for self-instruction, 2s. 


Twenty-one Lectures on Phrenology and Physiology. By 
L. N. Fowler. Neatly bound. Price 4s. 


Woman, her Destiny and Maternal Relations. A Special 
Lecture to Ladies, by Mrs. L. F. Fowler. 6d., post free, 7d. 


A Handsome Coloured Symbolical Head, from new and special 
drawings. The pictorial illustrations show the location of each of the 
Phrenological organs. It will help to readily locate the faculties, and at the 
same time give a correct idea of their functions. The Head is about 15 
inches wide, handsomely lithographed in colours, and on heavy plate 
paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing. 2s., packing 6d. extra. 


Heads and Faces; How to Study Them, A Complete Manual of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy for the People. Price 2s., in paper covers ; 
extra cloth edition, 4s. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND PROSPECTUS OF 
FOWLER INSTITUTE; Post Free. 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO— 


L. N. FOWLER, Publisher, Ludgate Circus, London, E.6, 
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“Bone & Muscle. 





Invaluable in the Kitchen for Gravies, Soups, Sauces. 





NO STOCK POT REQUIRED. 





Bovril Cocoa & Bovril Chocolate are the 
latest Hygienic Successes. Try them. 
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¢ NO OUTRAGEOUS NAMES 
CEYLON TEA 


Pare and simple, Is. 6d. per lb. (own packing). Compare it with that sold in 
fancy packets, with fancy names, at nearly double the price. 1 Ib. sample, by 
post (including wraps), Is. 9d. ; or 24 lb. net for 4s. 3d. ; 44 lb., 7s. 6d. 5 
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(ON SALE, with 25 per cent. dis- 
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Three Years’ Hire System ; Second- 
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Illustrated Lists free of 


CHAS. STILES & Co,, 
42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


PIANOS HEXCHANGBAD, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 
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( By special appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. ) 
Robinson and Cleaver, BELFAST. 


THE ARITHMOME TER 
(THOMAS DE COLMAR’S), 
A CALCULATING MACHINE 


For performing all Arithmetical Calculations with great speed and unerring 
accuracy. In use at the General Register Office, Census Office, War Office, 
India Office, Educational Department, Reed of Trade and other Government 
Offices ; in the large Insurance Offices, in Observatories, and in the offices of 
Accountants, Bankers, Engineers, Merchants, &e. 

Prices from £16 to £32. The instruments most in use are those giving 
a product of 16 figures, with Quotient and Quotient Effacer, Price £20. 

Sole Agents for England, the Colonies, and the United States. 


G. F. REDFERN & CO. Patent Agents, 


4 SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, 
+ Who will send particulars on application. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND 
GLASS SERVICES. 


VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 
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TINSLEYS MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST, r891. 


FOR SWEET LOVE'S SAKE. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Author of “ As the Shadows Fall,” “ A Wingless Angel,” “ The Mystery 
of Jasper Janin,” “ From the Bosom of the Deep,” “ The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” “ Stories Weird and Wonderful,” ete. 


Si l'amour est un vice, cest un vice plus beau que toutes les vertus. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE BRINK OF A VOLCANO, 

HE beauties of the Joyce country were sufficiently 
attractive to tempt the two friends to spend three 
weeks in the neighbourhood. The O’Flaggerty’s 
invariable rule was to thoroughly enjoy himself 
during his holidays, and his definition of thorough 

enjoyment as applied to these annual tours was indolence and 
smoke, his favourite vice on these occasions being slightly increased 
to the extent of perhaps half-a-dozen cigars a week and an extra 
pipe during the day. Books and papers were alike ignored, for, as 
he observed, after ten months’ incessant working the brain machinery 
needed to be stopped and oiled. When out-door exercise was 
impracticable on account of the weather or any other cause, chess 
and cribbage were the favourite pastimes. And this point was, 
perhaps, the only one upon which the friends were perfectly in 
accord, and yet they were as fond of each other as brothers. 

The O'Flaggerty took considerable interest in botany and geology, 
and with his specimen case in his pocket and hammer in hand he 

M 











194 For Sweet Love's Salve. 


would spend hours in chipping off pieces of rock and rooting amongst 
the tangled undergrowth of the gullies and shaded rocks where ferns 
and mosses and wild flowers grew in rank luxuriance. 

Robert, on the other hand, had a passion for the mountains, and 
loved to scramble up the highest peaks, and toil up the least 
accessible paths until he had gained some dominating point from 
which he could drink in the rich pure air, and thrill with enthusiastic 
emotion as he gazed on the beauties of nature lying in profusion around. 
He would with toilsome pleasure furce his way up some broiling 
burn, now scrambling over masses of broken boulders, or clinging for 
dear life to lichens and moss as he made his path along the face of 
precipitous rocks. Thus would he trace the babbling streams to 
their source where dark and earthy the water bubbled up from the 
bogs far in the heart of the lonely mountains, and trickling in little 
threads, gathered strength until, fed by tributary streams, they 
rushed headlong down the river course, until they were lost in the 
trackless sea. 

During these weeks spent in the neighbourhood of the Joyce 
country, Mrs. Easton had not been alluded to by either of the young 
men. From the night when they argued the subject in the little 
Glendalough hotel Robert, whatever his thoughts might have been, 
gave no external evidence that his fair travelling companion from 
Holyhead had once occupied them since, and the O’Flaggerty had 
never sought to know the state of his friend’s mind. 

Having fully explored this beautiful western country ; making a 
short sojourn at Clifden ; and at Lettrefrack, where the wild Atlantic 
often buries the little village in a mist of salt spray, they had pro- 
ceeded through the truly Grand Pass of Kylemore to Leenan, where 
charmed with the grandeur of the scenery there about, no less than 
the excellence of the fishing, they spent some days, and the 


O’Flaggerty enriched his cases by many choice specimens, botanical 


and geological. From thence they had travelled to Westport, situated 
at the head of the magnificent Clew Bay, with its hundred islands. 

“Well, Stewart, where shall our next move be to?” asked Robert, 
as, after a fatiguing day’s march, the young men were comfortably 
seated in their hotel enjoying the fragrance of their Havannas. 

** What do you say to a run up to Achil Sound and a couple of days 
on the island seal shooting ?” 

** Well, I don’t care so much about it. It’s so confoundedly rainy 
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up there that we might be house-bound the whole time. No, I 
suggest going south, and winding up at Killarney.” 

“T’ve done that route,” replied the O’Flaggerty, “and in spite of 
rain am in favour of Achil.” 

“Come, old fellow, let’s have a spin for it,” cried Robert, with a 
hearty laugh, as drawing a shilling from his pocket he dexterously 
flipped it on to the table so that it spun like a teetotum. “ Head 
for Achil, tail for the south.” 

‘‘ Head then,” said O’Flaggerty 

“You've lost then” Robert exclaimed, triumphantly, as the coin 
fell flat. ‘It’s tail, so we go south.” 

“ When shall we start?” asked the O’Flaggerty, his composure 
not in the least disturbed. 

“To morrow. We can take an early train to Athenry, and thence 
on by way of Ennis and Limerick to Cork.” 

‘Good, Let’s to bed then, and to-morrow, O for Cork !” 

By mutual arrangement the young men slightly altered their plan 
of travelling, as they had yet plenty of time on hand, and they 
lingered for a day or two in County Clare in order that they might 
visit the wild coast scenery at the mouth of the Shannon. They 
were fortunate in being favoured with the best of weather, and 
abandoned themselves to the full enjoyment of the hour. The 


O’Flaggerty pored with scientific devotion over some more than 


ordinarily interesting stratum of rock from which pieces were 


carefully chipped and reverently confined to his wallet ; or else he 
busied himself in gathering specimens of fern, which here in the 
softer southern climate grew in greater profusion than in the black 
and storm-beaten west. 

Robert, on the other hand, with all the vigour of lusty health and 
rude strength, preferred scrambling about amongst the cliffs ; and 
one day, after a more than usually hazardous climb, he flung himself 
on an emerald green patch that clothed the summit of the cliff he 
had scaled. Overhead was a vast dome of sunsmitten blue, and 
beneath him thundered and flashed the rollers of the mighty Atlantic, 
and their salt spray floated up in the form of gauzy mist to where the 
young doctor: lay dreaming dreams born of the thundering ocean, 
and the sailing white fleece that floated through the blue above, and 
in his dreams he was haunted by the sweet girlish face of Miss 
Easton. 
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And in his stupidly-sentimental way, against which the 
O'Flaggerty so strongly protested, he found himself likening her to a 
lily that had been cast in a turbulent stream ; the beautiful flower 
being caught up and hurried along by the seething waters; dashed 
now against some broken rock, nuw sucked by some treacherous eddy 
into-a quiet pool, only to be roughly cast forth again in a little while 
and borne forward by the resistless tide that dragged it through float- 
ing fields of dead leaves and rotting sticks; hurled it over some 
miniature cataract, swirled piteously round in the boiling, maddening 
foam ; drawn under and cast up again lower down the stream, until 
draggled, sullied, and torn, some friendly spot of ground catches it, 
and it is left unnoticed on the dripping sand to wither and die. 

Thinking thus of her, his thoughts turned to the interview at 
Mulligan’s Coffee-house, when he tried to persuade her to return to 
her mother ; and her strange answer to him— 

“Mr. Boulcourt, had you put this question to me half-an-hour ago, 
I might have said yes, now I resolutely say no. 

What did she mean, and what caused the sudden change in so short 
a time ? 

He had dwelt upon those words very frequently since until they 
had become a problem to him, but he could find no solution. 

He wondered now, lying there on this breezy height, with the 
thunder of the surf in his ears, and the salt sea breeze fanning him, 
he wondered if he would ever see her again. J should so like to see 
her, he thought. Just once. Only once more. How youth ever tries to 
delude itself. Why he would like to see her “just once more” he 
did not know, and perhaps had he been asked he would have given 
the feminine, but illogical reason, “ because I should.” 

Such is human nature. And Robert Boulcourt, like many other 
young and foolish persons, took delight in torturing himself and 
trying to find impossible solutions to impossible problems. Then in 
his dream-mood the still small voice whispered him, that the tempta- 
tion to come south against his friend’s wish had been a shadowy idea 
that possibly he would see her, for she had said, ‘‘ We go south,” and 
now he was on the way to Cork, and Cork was one of the principal 
cities of the south. And was there not, was there not, a chance that 
she might be there? for an opera company making the southern 
Trish tour was hardly likely to miss Cork. 


Having come out of the region of dreams, he scrambled down the 
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cliff at an alarming, and to beholders it might have seemed a break- 
neck, pace, to a ravine where his friend was busy hammering off 
pieces of sea-worn rock, 

“T say, Stewart, old boy, I’m awfully hungry,” he exclaimed 
breathlessly, and soaked with perspiration, he dropped down, as if 
he had come from the clouds, by the side of the O’Flaggerty. And 
judging from this remark, one thing was pretty certain that, how- 
ever bounteously this young man’s mind had been fed on the airy 
height, he, having reached a lower level, was bound to admit that 
the cravings of an empty stomach for the time outweighed all other 
considerations. 

“T really had serious thoughts of going without you,” returned 
his friend. ‘You have been so long away that I concluded you 
preferred to feast sumptuously on the beauties of nature, rather 
than on the vulgar fare of ordinary mortals like myself.” 

“ Long away!” Robert exclaimed in astonishment. ‘ Upon my 
word, the time hasn’t seemed long to me.” 

*T can quite believe that, for [ saw through the opera glass that 
you were stretched on your back up there; and a very pleasant 
siesta, I’ll warrant me, you've enjoyed. Troubled with dreams at all. 
Eh?” 

** Don’t be ironical, dear old boy. I confess it was wonderfully 
pleasant up there in those regions of ether; but it has really made 
me perfectly ravenous. Let us go back to the inn and have 
dinner.” 

Robert carried his point, and was soon engaged discussing the 
excellent fare that had been provided by their host. 

The O’Flaggerty offered no objection to the proposed visit to Cork, 
although so much time having been consumed en route, he decided 
that they could not now go on to Killarney, as the limit of their 
holidays was nearly reached. 

The next morning they were off betimes, and that evening saw 
them installed in a snug hostelry in the fair city of Cork. It was 
a wet and dreary evening, and having refreshed themselves with a 
bath, they sat down to a recherche little dinner, for which the hotel 
was celebrated. 

The meal over, the friends adjourned to the smoking-room, and 


there Robert commenced to turn over a heap of newspapers and 


journals that lay upon a side table. Casually taking up one of these 
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which happened to be a Cork paper, he ran his eyes casually over 
the columns, then uttered a half-suppressed exclamation of surprise, 
turned to the heading of the paper to see the date, read the para- 
graph which had caused his surprise again and again, and then with 
his finger on the spot, he handed the journal to his friend. 

“ Read that,” he said, “and tell me if it is not enough to alter 
your opinions, and make you become a fatalist ?”’ 

This is the paragraph the O’Flaggerty read :— 


Important NOorIce. 


In consequence of the immense success attending their last visit 
to Cork, Jakes’ celebrated opera company will have the honour of 
re-appearing for one night only on August the 10th, when the per- 
formance will take place under the distinguished patronage of the 
Mayor and Corporation The opera selected for representation is 
“Lucretia Borgia,” which will be supported by a very powerful cast, 
including the celebrated soprano, Miss Ethel Sylvester, whose sing- 
ing has created quite a furore wherever she has appeared. 

Ilaving finished, he turned to the date of the paper, and said— 

“ The performance takes place to-night, then. This is the 10th.” 

“Yes,” said Robert. ‘‘ Now, tell me, do you not think that is 
something more than a coincidence ?” 

“Tut, nothing of the kind. Purely a chance affair, and chance of 
a very common kind.” And he tossed the paper from him disdain- 
fully, and possibly he felt somewhat annoyed at the circumstance. 

“Well, we will not discuss the point now,” answered Robert 
eagerly. 

* Of course you'll go?” 

**Of course I shall not. My pipe and a game of chess will be 
entertainment sufficient for me to-night. I’m tired.” 

Robert did not reply, but with an ill-concealed look of annoyance 
on his face he crossed the room and rang the bell. 

** Waiter, do you know if there is likely to be a good house at the 
opera this evening ?” he asked when that individual appeared. 

“ Yes, sir, I hear that every seat is taken. There is a new singer 
in the company. A remarkably pretty girl, and, of course, all the 
young fellows in town are going mad about her.” 

Boulcourt bit his lip with vexation ; and he felt as if a hot needle 


had suddenly been thrust into his flesh, and made him quiver. 
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“At any rate,” he remarked, “send down to the theatre imme- 
diately and see if you can secure me a box.” 

“ Bob, I think you are very foolish,” his friend said in a tone that 
was not free from severity, when the waiter had left the room. 

“ Think as you like, old man. But foolish or not foolish, if a seat 
is procurable I shall go,” Robert answered with bitterness. 

“Let me persuade you to remain at home. Believe me it will be to 
your benefit.” 

“T shall not let you persuade me to do anything of the sort. 
Moreover, I am surprised at you trying to thwart me in this matter, 
as if I were a child.” 

“Bob, my dear boy,” said O’Flaggerty genially, “I had no 
intention of giving you offence. I am simply desirous of keeping 
you from running into danger. There are times when another 
person’s eyes can see better than our own, However, I shall not 
attempt to interfere with your wishes again, and if you: are deter- 
mined to go, I shall go with you.” 

“ Forgive me if I spoke sharply,” pleaded Robert, touched by his 
friend’s generousness. “I know that your intentions are good, but 
you are taking a perverted view of this affair. What more natural 
than that being in the town where this young lady is going to sing 
that I should wish to hear her, having been her travelling companion 
from England. I assure you I have no other motive.” 

“Oh, the sophistries of infatuated youth,” sighed his companion. 
“What more natural than that the needle should fly to the magnet 
when once within its influence and being unrestrained. Keep 
the two far enough apart, and the influence of the one is powerless 
to act upon the other.” 

“A pretty piece of cheap philosophy,” sighed Robert ; “but you 
should remember that men have been influenced by women in all 
ages,” 

“That is no reason why this particular one should be allowed to 
influence you.” 

The argument was here put a stop to by the entrance of the 
waiter, who announced that a box could be had, though not in a 
good part of the house. Robert decided to take it, and as 


they had only half-an-hour to spare the young men went upstairs 


to dress. 
On arrival they found the theatre crowded in every part. The 
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opera had already commenced, for they were late. Their box was 
inconvenient, and afforded but a poor view of the stage. 

The curtain fell upon the first act, and “ Miss Ethel Sylvester” 
had not appeared. She was down in the programme for a small 
part, and Robert, who knew the opera well, remembered that she 
would not appear until near the close of the second act. The heat 
of the house was excessive, for the night was close and muggy not- 
withstanding the rain. Robert suggested a short stroll, and 
O’Flaggerty was only too glad to acquiesce, for the performance had 
but little interest for him. 

When they returned to their box, the second act was nearly over, 
and they were hardly seated when Miss Sylvester, who had a small 
solo to sing, came forward to the footlights. Both the young men 
levelled their glasses, and Robert was surprised to find that she was 
strangely agitated. Her face was deadly pale and her lip quivered. 
At first he thought that his presence, though he scarcely knew why, 
might have agitated her. But on noticing the position of the box 
he was convinced that it would be next to impossible for its occu- 
pants to be recognised from the stage. 

She was dressed in a magnificent costume. Her long and 
luxuriant hair hung, unfettered down her back, its only ornament 
a large white camelia. Her arms, which were perfect in shape, were 
bare, and each wrist was encircled with a glittering bracelet. She 
looked indeed beautiful. But even the uninitiated in stage matters 
could not be slow to notice {iat the much lauded and “ celebrated 
soprano” was awkward. She betrayed a total ignorance of what is 
know as “stage dressing.” But the fact was, poor girl, she was out 
of place. The glare of the footlights dazed her; the hundreds of 
eyes, all looking at her, frightened her. 

There were not a few murmurs of disapprobation, which increased 
as she commenced her music and betrayed extreme timidity. 

Suddenly, however, her face, which had been very pale, flushed 
scarlet, andrhe eyes flashed with an unnatural brilliancy. Every 
trace of nervousness left her, and she sang as none other on the stage 


had sung that night. And her voice, truly magnificent, electrified 


the house into silence until the last notes of her song died away, and 


then the densely packed crowd broke into a tumultuous roar of 
applause, which-quickly changed to one of alarm as the young singer, 
who had retired ‘to the back of the stage, was seen to reel and fall. 
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The curtain was instantly dropped, and in a few minutes Mr. 
Rudolphe Jakes came forward to inquire if there was a doctor in the 
house. 

“ Yes,” shouted Kobert, as rising excitedly, he hurriedly quitted 
his box. He would have done so before, but his friend had restrained 
him by telling him not to make himself conspicuous. But now at 
that appeal for a doctor wild horses would not have held him back. 

The young doctor was conducted round to the stage by the box- 
keeper, where he was met by Jakes, whose face wore an expression 
of rage and annoyance. He recognised Boulcourt immediately, and 
uttered an exclamation of profound astonishment. 

‘*Let me see,” he observed, with a sort of a snarl, “ you and I met 
in Dyblin, I think?” 

* Yes,” was Robert’s only reply. 

He found Miss Sylvester lying on a sofa in the green-room. She 
was deadly pale. Her lips were blue, and the veins in her forehead 
distended, while the breathing was almost imperceptible. Some 
brandy had already been procured. He poured a little down her 
throat by means of a teaspoon, and in a few minutes the blood com- 
menced to circulate freely again. 

Jakes, who had been standing anxiously by, observed the change. 
“ She is better?” he remarked interrogatively. 

“Yes. <A severe fainting fit, but | apprehend nothing dangerous.” 

** Will she be able to appear again to-night!” asked Jakes, in a 
nervously eager way. 

* No,” was the monosyllabic answer. 

The man turned away with a muttered imprecation. His face 
darkened with a frown, and his lip trembled with an angry flood of 
suppressed passion. In another minute he was before the curtain, 
and his swarthy countenance was now radiant with smiles. He 
announced to the audience in a jaunty way that Miss Sylvester, 
overcome by the oppressiveness of the atmosphere and a little excite- 
ment, had merely fainted. He assured the audience that it was 
nothing serious, though the doctor who had so kindly come round 


did not think it was advisable for her to appear again that evening. 


Her part not being actually necessary to the action of the piece, 
the opera would be immediately proceeded with. 

Having delivered himself of this little set speech, Mr. Rudolphe 
Jakes returned to the green-room. 
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“ How is she now ?” he asked, with manifest anger in his tone and 
manner. 

“Still insensible, but improving. The heart’s action is stronger. 
She has been greatly excited.” As Robert said this he looked Jakes 
full in the face. “I observed that before she commenced to sing 
she was suffering from very strong emotion. The fact is, the poor 
girl is not fit for this dreadful kind of life.” 

“ And why not, pray?” was the angry demand. “There are 
thousands as good as she following the profession! Let her get fit 
for it,” he added, with brutal coarseness, and then with a grow] he 
went on to the stage, and ordered the “call boy” to “call” for 
the third act. 

Robert bathed the forehead of the still insensible girl with brandy 
and water, and applied a scent-bottle that somebody had given him 
to her nostrils. He noticed that her dress was open at the neck, 
and from a broken window in the room a direct draught was blowing 
on to her. 

‘Can you get me something to put round her throat?” he asked 
of the ‘‘ dresser,” who had remained in the room. 

“ Yes, sir, I will go up to her room and get something immediately.” 

In ‘a few minutes she returned with a large silk handkerchief, 
which he at once tied round the patient’s throat, and in another 


moment he was alone with her, the dresser being called away. 


In a little while the sufferer opened her eyes, looked about her in 
a vacant manner, and then closed them again. 

“You are better now, Miss Sylvester,” he remarked, as he placed 
his fingers on her pulse. 

The voice roused her. She looked at him, but did not seem to 
recognise him. 

“‘] have been ill,” she murmured wearily, as she passed her hand 
over her forghead. 

‘You were overcome by the heat and fainted,” he said soothingly. 

She had closed her eyes again as if from weariness, but opened 
them again as he spoke. She stared at him, however, as if quite 
confused. 

“You do not recognise me, Miss Sylvester,” he whispered in 
quite a confidential way, as if he had been an old friend. ‘Can you 
have forgotten your fellow-traveller who sat with you on deck during 
the passage from Holyhead ?” 
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“Mr. Boulcourt!” she cried, half starting up, and then imme- 
diately laying her head back on the sofa again, she shuddered 
violently and murmured, “ How strange /” 

‘What is strange?” he asked, catching her hand and holding 
it. 

She drew her hand away quickly, even roughly as it seemed to 
him, and raised herself to a sitting position. 

“ Dear me, I still feel very confused,” she remarked, not noticing 


his question. Then she turned her beautiful, languishing eyes full 


upon him, and said pathetically, “How very kind of you to attend 


upon me.” 

“Simply a duty, not worth being termed kindness,” he replied, 
wanting to say something pretty. “I was in the house by the 
veriest chance, and when you were taken ill I hurried round to the 
stage in my capacity of a medical man. But something has acted 
very strongly upon your nerves. You have been greatly excited 
and must have rest.” 

“T am better now,” she said, faintly, and as if trying to avoid 
giving the explanation he was evidently desirous of having. “I 
will go to my dressing-room, if you please.” She held out her hand 
to him, and with a very obvious effort said, “ Mr. Bouleourt— pardon 
me—Dr. Boulcourt, once again you have laid me under an obligation. 
I have no words to thank you. Good-bye.” 

She turned away, and was about to go, but he retained her hand, 
and carried away by his feelings, he said, with pleading earnest- 
ness— 

“Surely, Miss Sylvester, you will not leave me like that. Let me 
see you to your hotel. | will order a cab.” 

She released her hand, and again a shudder shook her, and with 
almost frigidity, she answered— 

“No, thanks. I have not far to go.” 

“T regret, then, that I can be of no further service,” he remarked, 
with a great sigh. 

She turned quickly as if touched by his manner, and said— 

“Pray pardon my seeming rudeness, doctor. I am very ungrate- 
ful ; but I feel very unwell to-night, and my head seems as though it 
would split.” 

“T am deeply, deeply sorry,” he replied, all the warm sym- 


pathy of his generous nature being aroused by the pale, weary 
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face before him. “For your mamma’s sake I repeat my request to 
be allowed to call a cab and see you to your apartments.” 

** Do so, sir, by all means, if it will be any gratification to you, 
but I must go to my dressing-room first,” she answered in a sort of 
mechanical way, and as though she took ro interest in the matter, and 
yet her listener fancied that she laid unusual stress upon the word you. 

* Shall I remain here?” he asked, and making no attempt to dis- 
guise his delight. 

“T think it will be better for you not to do so.” Then she added, 
as if by an afterthought, “It is a terrible profession this. The 
people are so fond of talking scandal. I think it would be better 
for you to meet me at the street entrance. I will not keep you wait- 
ing long.” 

“ Tt shall be as you desire,” he answered. 

She left him without another word, and he remained a few minutes 
examining the photographs with which the walls of the room were 
covered, Then he sauntered out, 

As he did so he met Jakes in the passage. 

“Your patient is better, doctor?” Jakes remarked in far from 
dulcet tones. 

“Yes ; but still in a nervous condition. She must have rest, or she 
will be seriously ill, Perhaps get brain fever.” 

He was passing on, when Jakes arrested his progress. 

* Look here, sir—Doctor Doulcourt, I think—you must pardon my 
candour, but I have to request that you will refrain from any 
attempt to inflame that girl's mind against the profession. I have 
reason to know that you have already tampered with her. Now, you 
may be a very fine gentleman, and have been brought up with a very 
big silver spoon in your mouth, but that is no reason why you should 
despise us theatrical folk. We may not be as grand as you, but we have 
duties in life, and we endeavour to do them to the best of our ability.” 

The man’s manner was so impertinent and vulgar that Robert's 
temper was aroused, and he exclaimed indignantly — 

“Sir, I do not understand your coarse allusions.” 


”? 


“Oh, yes, you do,” answered Jakes, not the least abashed. 
Otherwise you are a bigger fool than I believe you to be. Remember, 
she is my legal property for three years.” He uttered the last 
sentence with great emphasis, and he snapped his finger and thumb 


defiantly as he walked away. 
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Robert’s blood boiled. He was half inclined to follow the fellow 
and demand an apology for his rudeness. A moment’s reflection, 
however, convinced him of the folly of such a course, and so, swallow- 
ing his wrath, he returned to the front of the house. 

He looked into his box and found that the O’Flaggerty had gone. 
Then he made his way to the street, and procuring a closed vehicle, 
he waited at the stage door. 

Nearly three-quarters of an hour elapsed before Miss Easton 


came. She was profuse in her apologies for having kept him. “I 





really could not dress quickly,” she remarked. She stepped into the 
cab, having told the driver wheie to go. Robert followed her, though 
it seemed to him that she was desirous that he would keep out. 
But a spell was on him, and he could not. He took his seat 
opposite her, and so that he could see her face, as the light from 
the lamps flashed upon it. 

Ferhaps she was conscious that his eyes were fixed upon her, for 
she tried to hide in the shadows. 

“You certainly seem very poorly, Miss Easton,” he remarked, 
as they drove off. 

“T certainly am not well. Iam tired and jaded. I think they 
have overworked me a little.” 

“They have done more,” Robert cried, excitedly. “They have 
neglected you, and that fellow Jakes treats you unkindly.” 

“ He is certainly a little ungentlemanly,” was the quiet answer. 

Then, as if wishing to change the subject, she added, “ My mamma 
informs me that she knows your father.” 

“Oh, yes. “So I understand.” 

“Tndeed! How did you know of it?” 

** Because your mamma wrote to me.” 

“Mamma wrote to you! That is rather strange. Did she speak 
of me ?” 

“She expressed great sorrow at your absence, and a wish that you 
would return home. Miss Easton, I would make many sacrifices 
could I induce you to “ratify her wish.” 

“You seem to takd a great interest in my mamma, Mr. Boul- 
court,” she said, with some irony. 

“J take a great interest in you,” he blurted out, as his feelings 
carried him away. 

“ Indeed,” she said coldly, and with a little bitter laugh, “I am 
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afraid that if you do that with every stranger you meet, you will 
have little time to devote to your own interests.” 

“You are a little severe,” he returned, sorrowfully, and wondered 
why she treated him so coldly. “I ventured to think that we were 
not yuite strangers, but still even as a stranger I would strongly urge 
you to abandon the profession you have chosen, and return to 
London. I might then hope to have the supreme honour of being 
numbered amongst your friends.” 

She did not reply immediately, but seemed to be meditating. 
Then sarcastically — 

* You know how to make pretty speeches, Doctor Boulcourt.” 
Suddenly, as if sorry for the way she spoke, she added, “ but really 
you are very thoughtful and good, though I cannot do as you wish.” 

“T think you are a very stubborn young lady, Miss Easton ” 

* Yes, stubborn, if you like the word,” she rejoined cynically. 

The cab now. stopped at its destination. Robert sighed with 
regret. He would have liked to have gone on for hours in company 
with this woman, who seemed to have woven a spell over him. But 
there was no help for it, so he descended and handed her out. 

“When do you leave Cork?” he asked. 

‘‘ By the twelve o'clock train to-morrow. We perform in Limerick 
to-morrow night.” 

‘‘ You will permit me to see and prescribe for you before you start?” 


She had given him her hand, and he held it and pressed it in his 


eagerness. She tried gently to disengage it, but he would not let it 


go, and he seemed to be hanging on her answer. After a pause she 
replied wearily, as though the subject hadn’t the slightest interest 
for her— 

** Yes, if you wish it.” 

“Thank you,” he said, with a sigh of relief, at the same time 
releasing her gloved hand, though he fain would have lingered and 
held it. “TI trust I shall find you quite restored, and not requiring 
my medical aid.” 

‘* You will be returning to London shortly ?” she remarked. 

“Yes. In about a week.” 

‘Tt is possible you may see my mamma ?” 

“T think it is probable I shall.” 

‘* May I exact a promise from you not to tell her that I have been 


poorly ?” 
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“ But shall I be quite right in withholding this information ?” 
“Yes, because I think she would be alarmed unnecessarily, and it 
would upset her. Promise me, if you please.” 

“T promise you. I feel I could promise you anything.” 

A cold smile flitted across her pale face, and she answered con- 
ventionally— 

“ Thanks—a thousand thanks, Good night. I mzet go now.” 

She gave him the tips of her fingers and disappeared in the dark- 


ness of the passage, even before his final good night could be 





uttered. 
He stood like a man who had received a rebuff. He was down- 


cast and heavy-hearted. Why he scarcely knew, but he was con- 





scious of this—he was desirous of cultivating this young woman’s 
acquaintance, but she, as it seemed to him, had snubbed him. And 
yet, he asked himself, was that really so? Rather was there not a 
heavy-weight at her heart that made her cynical and despairing ! 
That appeared the truer interpretation, he thought, as he sauntered 
hack to his hotel. There was some mystery surrounding her. What 
was it? Had he the right to endeavour to penetrate it ? He could not 
see that he had, and yet he burned to do so, but a something in the 
night wind seemed to whisper to him, “ Robert Boulcourt, your path 
runs far away from this girl. Goon your way and look not back, 
Your duty to yourself, to your father, to Miss Hartley, must not be 
sacrificed to a phantom fancy.” 
When he got to the hotel he found O’Flaggerty waiting supper for 
him. 

“You are late,” said his friend, a little stiffly. 

“Yes. I waited to see Miss Easton to her lodgings, for she is 
still very poorly, What do you think of her, old fellow?” 

“So much that I pity you.” 

“That is a paradox needing some explanation.” 

“Tt is easily given. The power of the magnet is greater, and the 
needle more delicately sensitive than I imagined.” 

“You still speak in riddles, Stewart.” 

* You are obtuse to-night, my boy. Tobe plain. I consider Miss 
Easton more than ordinarily attractive, and you far too weak to resist 
such attraction.” 

‘She is no less attractive in mental qualities than in personal 
appearance,” Robert answered with enthusiasm. 
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“ Then the danger is greater of your suffering moral shipwreck. 
But, Bob, as your true friend, let me entreat of you to consider well 
the honour and happiness of yourself and family, and in no way to 
compromise them.” The O’Flaggerty spoke with animation that was 
quite unusual, and with an earnestness that, so to speak, carried him 
out of himself. 

“T think you are a little inconsiderate, Stewart,” his friend replied, 
and yet feeling somehow, as he spoke the words, as if he were guilty 
of meanness. ‘“ But to discuss the subject further would be useless. 
Let us have supper and go to bed, for I am out of sorts and tired.” 

The O’Flaggerty was too cool and calculating, and too much of a 
diplomatist, to say anything more then. So the supper was eaten 
almost in silence, and then, after a few whiffs of the pipe, the friends 
betook themselves to their respective rooms. 

As soon as breakfast was over in the morning, Robert informed 
his companion that he was going out for an hour. The O’Flaggerty 
guessed where to, but made no comment, and with great impatience 
Boulcourt hurried to Miss Easton’s lodgings. 

** Are you Doctor Boulcourt, sir?” the landlady asked. 

“T am. Can I see Miss Easton at once? Iam a little later 
than I intended to be.” 

* You cannot see the young lady, sir, but she told me to give you 
this note.” 

He felt as if an icy cold stream was trickling down his spine. 

* But this is a professional visit,” he said in astonishment. 

“T cannot help it, sir. The lady does not wish to see you.” 

“Does not wish to see me,” he mentally repeated, and with bitter 
regret. Then, like an automaton, moved by cunningly wrought 
mechanism rather than as a living man, he bade the woman good 
morning, and passed into the street, and though the sun was shining 
brightly, all seemed shadow to him. 

When he had got out of sight of the house he opened the note 
with a feeling of irritable disappointment, and staggering, as it were, 
under the blow his pride had received. There were only a few cold 
conventional lines :— 

“‘Sir,—I am so very much better that it will, I feel, be quite un- 
necessary to see you this morning. I apologise for the trouble I 
have given you, and beg to remain, yours truly, 


a “ Daisy Easton.” 
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He bit his lip with vexation ; murmured, “ O’Flaggerty is right,” 
] and then putting the note into his pocket-book he hurried to the 
hotel, 

“ Have you seen Miss Easton?” asked his friend as they met, 

“ No.” y 

“ But you have been to her house ?” 

‘“Yes. This note will explain, though ?” 

“ A very sensible young woman,” O’Flaggerty remarked coolly as 
he handed the letter back. A very sensible young woman indeed, and 
my admiration for her is boundless. Have you any desire to prolong 
your stay in Cork ?” 

‘“* None.” 


“Good. A train leaves for Dublin at 1.30. A week at my 





we 


chambers will do you no harm. Shall we return t” 
“ Yes.” 
That night Doctor Boulcourt slept at his friend O’Flaggerty’s 
chambers in Dublin; and Miss “ Ethel Sylvester,” radiant with 
smiles, and looking perfectly fascinating, sang with immense eclat 


before an appreciative Limerick audience. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LIKE THE MOAN OF THE RISING WIND, 
Boutcourt Hatt was one of those quaint and charming old- 
fashioned mansions which so deeply impress foreigners who visit 
England for the first time. It stood embowered amongst stately and 


majestic old trees, and within two miles of the town of Guildford. 


; It had been in the family of the Boulcourts for many generations, 
| and was said to have been built by a Boulcourt who was a staunch 
partisan of Charles I., and was erected about the beginning of the 


reign of that unfortunate Monarch. It was subsequently occupied 


by some of Cromwell’s “ Lambs,” who turned the place into a sort of 
fort, having first put to the sword the owner and his family, with 


| the exception of one son who effected his escape. When more 

peaceful times dawned upon the country this survivor returned 

from France, whither he had fled, and subsequently regained 

| possession of the estates, and they had never since passed out of 
the hands of the family. 

The house itself had undergone many mutations. The “ Lambs” 

N 
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nearly destroyed it, and for a long time it was in ruins; but on 


passing into the hands of its rightful owner, it had been restored and 


considerably enlarged. His successors made many alterations at 
different periods, and at the time we refer to, it might be said to 
belong to no particular style of architecture. And yet it was a 
graceful and picturesque pile, with curious and irregular chimney 
stalks of elegant and slender proportions and many-mullioned 
windows. In the front was a long terrace with an ivy covered 
balustrade, and a flight of very broad, moss-grown steps that led 
down to a splendid lawn, in the centre of which stood an antique 
specimen of an ancient beech over whose crumbling ruin the climb- 
ing ivy had spread its greenness, binding the riven and time-smitten 
trunk of the old tree in bonds stronger than toughened steel. And, 
thanks to these protecting fibres, the tree had been enabled to with- 
stand the shock of generations of storms. 

The house itself was stamped with the picturesqueness of a far- 
away age, and it was the shrine of many an artist’s pilgrimage. 
Originally the estate had been very extensive, and its revenues 
almost princely; but misfortune, recklessness, and too lavish 
expenditure had gradually dissipated it, until now it only consisted 
of the hall and about forty acres of ornamental grounds, and even 
this small residue was heavily mortgaged. 

The present owner of this house, with its proud history, was 
Stephen, a lineal descendant of the Boulcourt who had escaped from 
the massacre committed by Cromwell's “Lambs” when they took 
possession. 

Stephen Boulcourt had formerly sat in Parliament as member for 
Irlam-on-the-Wold, where he also had a small estate, in the Conserva- 
tive interest. His politics were very pronounced. He was a Tory 
of the most uncompromising school. He made a boast that his 
ancestors had always been staunch Conservatives and loyalists, and 
that notwithstanding the storms that had shaken the political world 
to its very foundations, no member of his family had ever swerved 
from his creed. They had fought, bled, and died for their cause, but 
had never been renegades. 

Possessed of considerable ability as an orator, combined with 
keenness of observation, and a great amount of natural shrewdness, 
tact, and energy, he had been a power of no mean importance to his 
party. And during the time he had sat in the House, he had always 
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been a conspicuous as well as a worthy member. He was absolutely 
revered by his constituency, and they referred with no little pride 
to the fact that their representative had never been known to break a 
promise made at the hustings. The interests ofhis borough he had ever 
had at heart, and he had so unmistakably proved this that even his 
opponents were loud in his praise. When, therefore, he was com- 
pelled to resign his seat owing to failing health, there was a general 
sense of sorrow, and the party he had so faithfully served, felt that 
they had sustained a loss it would not be easy to replace. 


Recognising at an early age that his family possessions had 


diminished wofully, and were still dwindling, he had applied him- 


self assiduously to business, and had embarked in the silk trade. It 


? 


was in the “ good old days,” when the Hon, East India Company 


were flourishing, and when their “ House” in Leadenhall Street was 
a mine from which many a colossal fortune was drawn. 

For a long series of years one of the best known faces at the East 
India Company's never-to-be-forgotten periodical silk sales was 
Stephen Boulcourt. Strictly honourable in all his dealings, and ever 
prompt to meet his engagements, he stood above reproach, while his 
business tact and energy had enabled him to weather many a crisis 
in which wealthy firms had crashed and foundered. 

Domestic trouble, however, and failing health so told upon him 
that he was compelled at last to retire into seclusion, and though most 
men looked upon him as being rich, no one would have said that he 
was wealthy. But Stephen was a peculiarly reticent man about his 
own affairs, and possibly no living soul but he himself knew how 
much money he had nor where it was invested. That he had ample, 
however, was borne out by the style in which he lived, and it must 
be confessed that he was fond of show and had a passion for luxury. 

At the period at which this story commences he had been a 
widower for some years. He had married the youngest daughter of 
a family that had been celebrated for its beautiful women. The 
family, however, were poor, though as proud as Lucifier, and Stephen 
consequently married dowerless beauty. His wife had departed this 
life in presenting him with a daughter—his last child. He had 
been passionately attached to this daughter, and spent large sums of 
money on her education, and watched her, with all a father’s pride, 
reach the verge of womanhood, a lovely, accomplished, and amiable 
girl, And then, like the smiting lightning of the summer storm, 
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came a blow that almost sent Stephen mad. His daughter—his pet, 
as he was wont to call her—was riding a nervous and newly-pur- 
chased horse. It was in the shade of evening, and the beast, startled 
by the over-hanging branch of a tree, bolted. The fair rider was 
thrown heavily, and carried in an insensible state to her father’s 
house, She never rallied, and in two days was dead from concussion 
of the brain. 

It was an awful blow to the unhappy father ; it bowed him, and 
put incipient wrinkles into his face, and possibly begot some cyni- 
cism in his heart. It is almost certain that from that fatal day he 
was never the same man again. He bore his loss in silence. His 
dead child’s name became a dead letter in the house, but the most 
casual acquaintance saw plainly that the shadow that had fallen on 
Stephen would never pass away. 

His other children were three boys. One had died in infancy, 
and two still survived—William, the eldest, and Robert. Having 
given these lads a college education, he offered them the choice of a 
profession. William, who was as opposite in character to his brother 
as he could well be—and with whom we shall have to deal in subse- 
quent unfoldings of this history—had chosen the army, and was 
now in India with his regiment; but Robert, more peacefully 
inclined, had preferred “ the healing art.” 

In personal appearance the owner of Boulcourt Hall was the true 
stamp of a thorough English gentleman of the “old school ”—of 
what used to be sarcastically alluded to as “The Port-wine-Tory 
school.” Though well advanced in years, his face was still hand- 
some, and not without a certain freshness as of youth, and possibly 
there was the faintest tinge of port wine in his well-rounded cheeks ; 
for if there was one thing Stephen was more partial to than another 
it undoubtedly was “ good old crusted port.” He was fond of saying 
that it was a “constitutional ” wine, and that none but a thorough- 
bred English gentleman knew how to drink it. His hair had long 
ago turned from an iron gray to a decided white, and though time 
hadileft him but a scant supply of nature’s covering for his head, a 
long and _ well-shaped beard gave him a peculiarly venerable 
appearance, 

His face was one that could hardly fail to arrest attention. It 
was of such a perfectly patrician type, and yet withal genial and full 
of kindly sympathy. Few men are without some weakness or 
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besetting sin, and Stephen was no exception. He hada blemish, and 
a serious one, too, in what otherwise might have been an almost 
perfect character. He believed that his judgment in things mundane 
was as nearly infallible as human judgment could be. This idea had 
very likely been fostered in his old merchant days, when his success 
as a trader induced others to appeal to him for advice, and his advice 
so given invariably proved correct. He did not like the idea of being 
thwarted in anything, and the man who disagreed with Stephen 
Boulcourt in any material way was certain to make him a bitter enemy. 

If the exterior of Boulcourt Hall, with its ancestral timbers, and 


its ancestral rooks, and splendid views over one of the most glorious 


counties of England, was beautiful, the interior was scarcely less 


beautiful with its ancient furniture, and ancestral portraits, and 
luxurious appointments. 

This splendid house was managed by a Miss Cecilia Rigby, a lady 
who had grown grey in his service. She had come as housekeeper in 
the earliest of his marriage days, and when his wife died she played 
the part of a mother to his children. She was a kind, warm-hearted 
matron, though given at times, when she could get listeners, of boast- 
ing of her “ patrician origin,” and mourning for what she was pleased 
to term “lost opportunities.’ 


? 


But what these lost opportunities were 
she had never been known to explain. It was certain that for 
upwards of thirty years she had enjoyed a life of ease, comfort, and 
even luxury in Mr. Boulcourt’s mansion. Notwithstanding her little 
weaknesses she was a very amiable lady, and much attached to “ the 
boys,” as she termed them, for she was quite a privileged person by 
reason of her long service, and was particularly jealous in guarding 
the interests of her employer. In personal appearance she was most 
imposing. Tall and erect, with a stately and graceful carriage, and 
a commanding, almost haughty, presence, she never failed to attract 
attention. 

One of Mr. Boulcourt’s great desires in life was that his children 
should “ marry well,” and his ambition, for a considerable time, had 
been to see his son Robert united to Miss Mary—or Molly as her 
friends called her—Hartley. The Hartleys were of an ancient 
county family, in whose veins coursed the blood of true nobility—at 
least, so they boasted. They were said to be immensely wealthy, 
were proud and aristocratic, and studiously held aloof from any 
associations with those classes that ranked beneath them. 
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It had been arranged years ago between the respective heads of 
these two families that Molly Hartley and Robert Boulcourt were to 
become husband and wife when they arrived at man’s and woman’s 
estate. 

Between the young people themselves, although they had asso- 
ciated with each other from their earliest childhood, there was an 
absence of that feeling which should exist between persons who 
expect to be united for the term of their natural lives. It was 
rather as sister and brother that they regarded each other, and it is 
very much open to doubt whether they had ever seriously con- 
sidered the relationship into which their parents wished them to 
enter. One thing was certain to those who took a disinterested 
view, and that was that this young man and woman were not suited 
to be united in marriage, although the match was always spoken of 
as an “excellent one ;” but then, that, of course, was entirely from 
a worldly point of view. 

Mary Hartley had left her teens behind, but she was very far 
indeed from being a woman. Not endowed with more than an 
ordinary stock of intelligence, attempts had nevertheless been made 
to cram her mind with knowledge, useless knowledge it might in 
truth be called, since nothing whatever had been done to fit her for 
the sphere of wifedom into which it was reasonable to presume she 
might some day enter ; nor was this deficiency compensated for by 
any great personal attractions, for the truth must be told, Miss 
Molly Hartley was just a trifle plain, and all the arts of artificial 
adornment could not disguise the fact. The sum and height of her 
ambition seemed to be to excel as a horsewoman, and she had 
laboured hard and successfully to accomplish that end. 

She and Robert never got on well together. He said she was 
giddy and thoughtless, and that the only subject upon which she 
could sustair a conversation was “ dress,” or “how a horse should 


be managed.” In fact, he unhesitatingly told her that she knew 


more about bit and bridle, saddle and stirrups, than about any other 


subject in the world. She on her part retorted that he was “a 
great stupid,” and took “ no interest in anything she did.” 

No doubt these young persons were both wrong in their estima- 
tion of each other. But this was scarcely to be wondered at, 
considering that there was no lover’s love between them. By 


this it must not be premised that they entertained no affection 
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one for the other. On the contrary, they were warmly attached, 
but it was a brotherly and sisterly attachment, and as wayward 


brother and sister they quarrelled, chided, and made it up again. 


Resuming the thread of the story after this necessary discursion, 


we find Robert and his father enjoying their after-dinner cigar in 
the smoking-room at Boulcourt Hall, a fortnight after the young 
man’s return from his Irish tour. Mr. Boulcourt having been in 
London up to the previous day, this was the first opportunity they 
had had of having a quiet conversation. 

“ And so you found The O’Flaggerty as well and as odd as ever, 
eh, Bob?” remarked Mr. Boulcourt. “ He’s a splendid fellow that, 
I like him immensely. Eccentric, though none the worse for that. 
I wonder if he’s ever likely to get married? I should think not.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Robert laughingly. “At any 
rate, if he does, you may depend upon it the lady will have to be 
as odd a fish as himself.” 

‘Well, now, and as regards yourself, young fellow,” said Mr. 
Loulcourt, in the hearty way that was peculiar to him when he was 
in an unusually jovial humour. “I suppose your scamper in Ire- 
land has thoroughly set you up. At any rate, you look as ruddy 
as a@ weather worn mariner. Suppose now we discuss the question 
of future arrangements with reference to your settlement in life.” 

“ Very good, sir, as you like. In fact, I shall be glad to arrive 
at something like a definite conclusion. I understand it was your 
wish, before I went to Ireland, that I should not yet enter into 
practice ; consequently I have given the matter but little thought.” 

“True, that was my wish. I was anxious that you should wait 
until an opportunity occurred for you to secure a position at the 
outset. I am happy to say that during your absence that oppor- 
tunity has occurred rather unexpectedly. My dear old friend, Dr. 
Handisides, of Kensington, is willing to admit you as a partner. He 
wrote to me to this effect, and so I lost no time in going up to town 
to see him. He has one of the best practices at the West End, and 
the chance is one that seldom offers itself to a young man about to 
enter on a professional career, You may, therefore, congratulate 
yourself on your good fortune. Poor Handisides is getting into the 
sere and yellow leaf, and he finds it difficult to stand the wear and 
tear that is inseparable from such a connection as his. You will 


consequently have a splendid chance of making a name for yourself.” 
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“This is very gratifying news,” answered Robert, delightedly. “I 
sincerely trust I shall be able to do justice to Dr. Handisides and 
give satisfaction to you. I presume, sir, no date has been fixed for 
me to commence my duties?” 

“Tn six months’ time. As I like to put something in old Borrow- 
dale, the lawyer’s way occasionally, I called upon him, and got him 
to prepare a draft agreement. When it is approved by all parties 
concerned, it can be engrossed and you can sign it. I am very 
anxious to get this business out of hand, as I consider it desirable 
your wedding should take place before you enter into practice.” 

““ Wedding, sir!” Robert exclaimed in astonishment. 

“Wedding! Yes. Does my somewhat abrupt announcement 
startle you?” 

“T confess, sir, that I am a little surprised,’ Robert stammered. 

“Surprised? Why should you be surprised, boy? After all, it’s 
merely a matter of business. I called on Hartley while in town to 
talk the matter over with him, and we see no obstacle in the way to 
prevent the wedding coming off before Christmas.” 

* Will you pardon me, sir, if I say that I think this a little pre- 
mature,” 

“Nonsense, lad! Why should the matter be delayed? Molly is 
twenty-one, and you are twenty-six. Your ages could not be more 
suitable, and I will enable you to make a settlement on your wife 
that you need not be ashamed of. She will come to you with a very 
handsome dowry, so there is no reason for delaying the marriage, un- 
less you have any substantial reason to offer.” 

“T am very much afraid, sir, that any reason I may offer will 
hardly be considered satisfactory to you,” Robert answered, in a tone 
that betrayed that he was a little downcast. “I venture most 
respectfully to suggest, however, that delay would not be altogether 
disadvantageous, for I am not so sure that Molly and I are entirely 
suited to each other.” 


Mr. Boulcourt removed his gold-rimmed eye-glasses, and having 


rubbed them with his handkerchief, he replaced them and stared at 


his son in astonishment. 

“ You surely are not serious, boy, when you speak like that, Con- 
sidering that you and Moll have grown up together, I am bound to 
say that if you do not know your own minds now you never will do, 
even if you wait another twenty years. 
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** Will you permit me, sir, to differ from you on that point? I am 
disposed to think that the fact of Molly and I having been so much 
together has been detrimental to our union. We have got so used 
to look upon each other in the light of brother and sister, that the 
more serious relationship of man and wife has never been fairly 
considered by us, At any rate, if we have given the matter any 
attention at all, it has been with very childish notions. I should 
like to observe, if I may do so with propriety, that this engagement 
has been made without any reference to the feelings of the parties 


most concerned,” 


“Why, my boy, you are talking positive absurdity,” cried his 


father, a little tartly. ‘Your wife’s connections and the fortune 
she will bring you should outweigh any sentimental notions.” 

“You forget, sir, that neither connections nor wealth can bring 
happiness if there is incompatibility of temper and disposition.” 


” 


“These arguments are idle,” exclaimed Mr. Poulcourt, showing 
warmth for the first time. ‘* Molly is no doubt a little childish and 
wayward, for she’s been spoilt, but twelve months of marriage will 
alter all that. I certainly consider that you are well suited to each 
other.” 

‘Even at the risk of giving you offence, father, I venture to 
express a contrary opinion,” said Robert, speaking in a less formal 
way than he had hitherto done. “I am afraid that as man and 
wife Molly and I will never be happy.” 

“ Nonsense, sir; I repeat, nonsense.” And Mr. Boulcourt rose 
from his seat, and thrusting his hands into his breeches pockets, he 
paced up and down the room for a few minutes, until suddenly 
stopping in front of his son he asked peremptorily: ‘“ What do you 
mean by saying you will never be happy? Will you not be 
surrounded with every comfort and luxury that wealth can purchase ? 
What more do you desire ? ” 

“Tt is true we might surround ourselves with luxury, but our 
wealth would be powerless to purchase love,” Robert answered with 
more boldness, and rising from his chair he stood with his back to 
the fireplace confronting his father. 

“Tell me, sir,” cried his father almost fiercely, for Stephen 
Boulcourt’s weak point had been touched, “how long have these 
ideas occupied your mind? I am inclined to think they are of very 
recent date.” 
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Without flinching, and looking his irate parent full in the face, 
the son made answer — 

“That is very possible, sir. It was but the other day, as it were, 
that Molly and I were children. This is certainly true of the lady. 
As we have now reached an age when we may fairly lay claim 
to be considered man and woman, we may, with equal justice, claim 
the right to exercise some thought on a subject which so closely 
concerns the happiness of our future lives.” 

**T deny you that right,” was his father’s angry retort. “ From the 
moment that you were brought into the world I have made your 
happiness a study, Long experience has fitted me to be the better 
judge as to what should tend to promote your welfare. I have 
always looked upon this match as one calculated in every way to 
benefit you socially and financially. What more, then, would you 
desire to secure your happiness ?” 

* Father,” said Robert, pleadingly, “ wealth and high connections 
may be great aids to happiness, but they do not always secure it. I 
will even go so far as to say that at times they even cause very much 
misery. Believe me, sir, that true love——” 

“Cease this nonsense,” Mr, Boulcourt cried severely, interrupting 
him. ‘ You are old enough to know that such an argument as that 
is only used by verdant boys and girls who are just getting into their 
teens. True love, indeed! Can you live upon it? Will it keep 
you—supply the wants of your family? How long, sir, does true 
love last in an atmosphere of poverty ?” 

“Do I understand you then, sir, to say that heart-ties between 
man and wife should not exist?” queried the son, with considerable 
firmness, and yet respectfully. 

“T make no such absurd statement. Affection between man and 
wife is very proper, and calculated, given that other things are not 
wanting, to promote happiness. But I maintain that marriage after 
all is a very practical affair, and its sentimental phase as. passing as 
an April shower. The mutual dependence, the companionship, the 
children, beget the heart-ties, as you term them, The ties do not 
exist before marriage ; you may take my word for that. Or if they 
do they are soon dissipated afterwards. I have been taught, and I 
have endeavoured to teach you, that life, from the cradle to the 
grave, should be governed by strictly business rules, and I see no 


reason at all why marriage should be any exception to this very 
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wholesome doctrine. But apart from this, sir, I would remind you 
that in your veins flows the blood of the Boulcourts, whose watch- 
word is Duty. You owe a duty to me, and you will be no son of 
mine if you are unmindful of it.” 

Stephen Boulcourt was excited. His face was flushed, and he 
toyed nervously with his cigar. 

If he had been replying to “my friend the hon, member” in the 
House of Commons, he would have betrayed no such weakness, for 
even his political opponents were forced to admit that he was a 
singularly collected and cool politician, But he was talking now in 
his own smoke-room, to his own son, and that son had dared to set 
his judgment up against his father’s, and this, in a Boulcourt, was 
high treason, and Stephen felt that it was not natural to treat such 
a crime as that calmly. 

That Robert, on his part, was sincere in the views he expressed, 
there could be no doubt, for the conviction had grown upon him 
within the last few years that he and Mary Hartley were not at all 
suited to each other, and that their marriage would be certain to be 
productive of misery. She was too frivolous for him, too wanting 
in the power to take anything like a serious view of the responsi- 
bilities of life. Her mind was small, and therefore utterly incapable 
of anything like a comprehensive grasp of the duties which woman- 
hood and wifehood involve. She was, in short, a pampered child of 
fashion and wealth, and so absolutely unused to depend upon herself 
for anything that it may be doubted if she knew how to fasten her 
own shoe-string. Of the vast world of pain and sorrow that lay beyond 


the boundaries of this little region of wealth it was her lot to dwell in, 


she knew absolutely nothing, and such a state of existence could 


not fail to beget in one constituted as she was, an intense egotism 
and selfishness, so that she had come to think everything and 
everybody should be subservient to her. Robert saw it all 
in this light, and seeing it, was sure he could never be satisfied with 
her as his wife. 

He blamed himself bitterly now for not having opened his mind 
to his father long ago on this delicate subject. But with that pro 
crastination peculiar to young people who have unpleasant and 
uncongenial tasks to perform, he had delayed, putting it off until the 
to-morrow that had not arrived. And that he had done this, he 


felt justified in a large measure his father’s anger. 
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It was a remarkable fact that Robert and Molly them- 
selves, although well aware of their parents’ wishes on the subject, 
had rarely alluded to the proposed marriage. In fact, they seemed 
to studiously avoid speaking of it, as if there was a tacit understand- 
ing between them that the subject was an unpleasant one, and con- 
sequently to be tabooed. 

After a considerable pause, during which Mr. Boulcourt paced the 
room in a nervous and irritable manner, his son remarked— 

“ May I be permitted to suggest, father, that further conversation 
on the subject of my marriage should be delayed for a day or two? 
Perhaps a little time for consideration would not be without some 
advantage to both of us.” 

* Delayed! Certainly not, sir,” exclaimed the much-injured Mr. 
Bouleourt. ‘‘ You have had twenty years in which to make up your 
mind, and having failed to come to anything like a clear understanding 
with yourself during that time, it is hopeless to expect that the 
temporary delay you ask for will be of service. I expect, sir, that 
your sense of duty as my son, and the allegiance you owe to me will 
prompt you to fall in with my views, and give a ready compliance 
with my request. JI must have your answer to-night.” 

“Then I most respectfully decline to give that answer now,” 
Robert returned, with boldness that almost astonished himself. “ In 
all deference to you, sir, and while hoping that I shall never forget 
my duty as your son, I submit that it is a paramount duty on my 
part to have an interview with Miss Hartley, that we may learn each 
other’s views, and that I may acquaint her that it is your and her 
father’s wish that our wedding shall take place at Christmas.” 

** She is already aware of our wishes in that respect. Her mother 
has performed that office.” 

* May I inquire if she offered any opposition to this—pardon me for 
using the word—this precipitancy, I had almost said indecent haste ?” 


“Opposition!” echoed Stephen, growing very red in the face, and 


displaying in the most unmistakable way that anger was burning like 


a volcano within him. ‘“ Opposition!” he repeated. ‘ Unquestion- 
ably not. The girl has been trained in too good a school to offer 
opposition to the just wishes of her parents.” 

“ Still I must press my point,” persisted Robert. 

* Very well, sir, and you shall carry it,” answered his father with 


great severity, for he saw that it was necessary to give way in sume 
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degree, but he did so reluctantly, ‘ But remember,” he continued, 
* that though I make this concession it betrays no weakness, and I 


hope that you will recognise the wisdom of complying with my wish.” 


“In all things else,” his son answered deferentially, “your 


wishes, sir, have been respected by me, and I am not aware you have 
ever had occasion to find fault with me for want of compliance with 
your requests. jut I submit that I have arrived at an age when I 
flatter myself that I have a sufficient amount of discretion to choose 
a wife.” 

‘¢ Dispel that illusion then at once,” cried his father, “ for illusion 
it is. In such a matter you are no wiser now than when a boy of 
eighteen. Any pretty doll that might happen to fascinate you, I 
assert you would consider worthy of becoming your wife.” 

“Tf she possessed no more intrinsic worth than prettiness, I un- 
hesitatingly say you are wrong. The woman I would have fora wife 
must be in possession of a mind,” 

“There, there, I let the interview end,” said Mr. Boulcourt with 
great petulance, and feeling nervously desirous for his son to leave 
the room, for Stephen was aware of his weakness, and did not like to 
betray it more then he could help. ‘See Miss Hartley, and let 
me know by the end of the week if you are prepared to make her 
your wife,” 

Robert was aware that any further conversation would be produc- 
tive of no good, and might even beget mischief, so he wisely forebore 
to irritate his father in his present mood, He therefore wished him 
good night and withdrew. 

As soon as Stephen Boulcourt was alone, he paced up and down the 
room after the manner of men who are labouring under suppressed 
nervous excitement. It was obvious that he was greatly troubled in 
his mind. The making of this match had been entirely in the hands 
of himself and Mr. Hartley, and it would be idle to disguise the fact 
that each had been influenced by considerations in which pounds, 
shillings, and pence—but particularly the pounds—had formed no 
unimportant feature. On the other hand Mrs. Hartley had latterly 
shown herself decidedly averse to the marriage. She had boldly 
expressed her opinion that—and it must be remembered it was the 
opinion of a woman and a mother—that Molly and Robert would 
not make a good married couple, and she was sure that her child 


would not be happy. 
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“Umph!” ejaculated Mr. Stephen Bolcourt, as he strode from 
side to side of the room. His face was unusually florid, and his 
eyes metallically bright, and altogether he seemed strangely agitated. 
“What can have caused the boy to rebel in this way, I wonder ?” 
He took from his waistcoat an elegant little jewelled snuff box, and 
opening the lid just sniffed the fragrant dust, for though he carried 
a snuff box, he was not a snuff-taker, but seemed to like the smell of 
it. “Surely he cannot have fixed his affections on anyone else, 
Pooh ! the bare idea is too absurd even for consideration.” He shut 
the lid of the box with a savage snap, and thrust it into his pocket. 
“Tf such were the case,” as he stopped in his pacing, and played 
nervously with his silk handkerchief—* if such were the case, damn 
him, I—I—I would disinherit the ingrate, I would, by George! But 
—lI don’t think he will refuse when he sees I am determined ; and I 
am determined that he shall marry Mary Hartley. If he doesn’t.” 
Stephen’s brow was contracted with a dark frown and he bit his lips. 
“ If he doesn’t,” he repeated. Then there was a long pause, until at 
last he broke into a self-satisfied smile and exclaimed, “ Pshaw! I 
aim troubling myself about a shadow. The boy dare not go against 
my wishes.” 

Mr. Boulcourt, sen., thus consoled himself, but it did not occur to 
him—at least he did not care to entertain the thought, that if Mr. 
Boulcourt, jun., was equally determined, there might be war in the 
house of Boulcourt, and the end of that no man could foresee. 


(To be continued. ) 


HeBors, 





BALLADE OF A BIRD. 


High in thy cage thou pipest free, 
Coquettish bird of yellow plume, 
And ever gaily welcom’st me, 
With pretty airs thou dost assume, 
As thy rich song thou dost resume ; 
Thou singest all the hours along, 
Of flow’rs and scents of rare perfume— 


I would I could translate thy song ! 


O minstrel of eternal glee, 
With breast untouched by pain or gloom ; 
A grateful word thy only fee 
To spin thy songs from endless loom, 
And fill with life my lonely room ; 
To make my fainting spirit strong 
Of love and faith a happy groom, 
I would I could translate thy song! 


Teach me thy living ecstacy, 
Whence all the joy thou dost desume ? 
Thou mak’st for nonce the shadows flee, 
And free from Nature’s fret and fume, 
With merry song thou dost illume 
My weary soul, and mak’st me long 
The past and future to inhume : 


I would I could translate thy song. 


L’Envol. 
O blithesome bird of golden plume, 
To other climes thy songs belong ; 
Thy maddest melodies consume— 


I would I could translate thy song. 


S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 





“ WHISPERING REEDS.” 


‘‘Come, come and join us, by the river flowing, 
Past shade of woods, and flash of sunny meads, 
With buttercups and daisies all a-glowing.” 
Whisper the reeds. 


“The meadow sweet nods gaily to the grasses, 
And side by side with al] the humble weeds, 
Forget-me-nots rise o’er their tangled masses.” 


Whisper the reeds, 


* And every flower looks on a maiden, straying 


Along the path that to the village leads, 





‘She is most fair,’ one to another saying.” 


Whisper the reeds. 


“Her sweet glance falls not where the river glitters. 
Nor the glad beauty of the day she heeds, 
She thinks of you, for your voice only listens,” 
Whisper the reeds. 


“ Come, for she lingers, give her earnest greeting : 
Take from her eyes the hope your spirit needs ; 
Speak, we will help, her heart’s response repeating.” 

Whisper the reeds, 
** She will hear tenderly the story olden, 


A lover best to summer’s music pleads, 


Tell her you love her !—neath the sunlight golden.” 


Whisper the reeds, 


Maud Melton. 





NEWSPAPER WEATHER. 
By HUGH CLEMENTS. 


Author of “ Organic Chemistry,” “ The Fields of Great Britain,” §c., §e. 
APPILY there is no such entity as Newspaper 
Weather. 

The British weather is changeable enough and 
bad enough at times in all conscience, but it would 
be infinitely worse than it is if newspaper editors 

could exercise any influence upon it. Those papers supporting the 
Government would use all their influence in favour of good weather 
in order to keep Ministers in power, while editors on the other side 
would try and make the weather as disagreeable as possible for the 
Ministry. Fine weather would be called foul, and bad weather 
good, according to the exigencies of the moment, and I have no 
doubt but that the weather statistics would get cooked at times. 
A spell of fine weather is a good thing for the country—it adds to 
the general happiness and prosperity—and by a kind of reflex 
action, it brightens the prospects of the Government to the same 
extent as a run of bad seasons would damage it. 

There can be no doubt but that the series of bad years culmi- 
nating in 1879 had as potent an influence as any other cause in 
ousting the Conservatives from office in 1880. A series of bad 
years, culminating in distress among the working classes, increases 
the general discontent and clamour against the Government of the 
day, rendering otherwise the best of Ministers unpopular. 

In very early times, so runs the fable, people prayed to Jove to 
control the weather in their interests, but it is alleged that the god 
became so harassed by the different kinds of weather that were 
asked for at the same time, that he decreed in future he would 
listen to no complaints and grant no petitions for fair or foul 
weather, 


There is still, however, an idea lurking in the minds of many 


people—the result of superstition—that there exists a weather-god 


1) 
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who has the power to alter the weather, and who does actually 
change it, as a consequence of earnest prayers presented to him. 

This superstitious idea is gradually becoming exploded, and an 
impression is more and more prevailing that the weather is under 
the reign of law. And the law controlling the weather is the law 
of gravitation, and it is just as impossible for prayers—even the 
most vehement—to prevent an unsupported body from falling 
towards the earth’s centre as to cause or influence the fall of rain in 
the most infinitesimal degree. The weather, as I have already 
attempted to show, is caused by the attraction of the moon on the 
earth’s atmosphere. And as the distance of the moon from the 
earth and its position relative thereto are continually changing, so 
the weather changes in accordance therewith in obedience to the 
gradually varying force of lunar attraction. 

The weather being under the reign of law, as I have already 
demonstrated in former papers and my forecasts, which, as a rule, 
are accurate, being based upon that law, so far as I understand it, 
it is quite evident that all forecasting not founded upon that law 
will be inaccurate. The forecasts, therefore, of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, in so far as they are not based upon that law, are 
wrong in both principle and practice. 

These inaccurate forecasts appear in the newspapers daily, 
because they represent the highest scientific intelligence of the 
country, the créme de la créme of the Meteorological Council, com- 
posed of Fellows of the Royal Society. 

The editors of the great London daily papers are mostly highly- 
gifted men—men who have risen by sheer force of character and 
intellectual ability; yet they have little or no knowledge of 
Meteorology as taught and practised in this and other countries. 

But as the present system patronised by the Royal and other 


scientific societies is based upon erroneous principles, the less they 


know of it the better for the progress of the weather reign of law. 

I am not at all astonished that scientific opinion (extremely 
prejudiced), the Fellows of the Royal Society, and the Meteorological 
Office should not at once hearken to the trumpet-blast of the reign 
of weather law, which I have sounded in the few papers that 
were unprejudiced. 

But having now shown my bona fides by successfully forecasting 
the weather month by month and giving beforehand a comparatively 
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accurate trace of the movements of the barometer I think it can 
only be prejudice alone that would prevent the fair discussion of the 
matter. Iam willing to undertake the discussion and think the 
upholders of the present system might depute some one to discuss 
the subject with me. 

Excepting the forecasts all other details appearing in the news- 


papers refer to past weather and should therefore be accurate. And 


with regard to these details of past weather it would be found on 
reference that each newspaper’s daily weather statements are 
arranged differently. The scope varies from that of the Times (which 
is extensive) to that of the halfpenny afternoon paper which is 
meagre. 

Of the morning penny papers the Daily Chronicle weather chart 
is the best and most compact and complete. 

The Standard and Globe give the most details. The Telegraph 
gives a forecast of its own, and the Pall Mall Gazette and Echo 
give no forecasts at all. 

The Daily News chart and weather remarks are susceptible of 
considerable improvement, and their remarks on the barometer are 
altogether antiquated and erroneous. 

The Times gives daily a weather chart showing for six o’clock the 
previous evening the conditions of pressure, temperature, direction, 
and force of wind, with statements as to whether the weather is 
fine or otherwise at the various stations in the adjacent parts of 
Europe and the British Isles in telegraphic communication with the 
Meteorological Office in London. 

Such a synoptic chart is most important as a record of past 
weather factors, but generally it is not of much, if of any, practical 
importance to the general reader so far as enabling him to anticipate 
what the future weather may be. Even in the hands of the experi- 
enced forecasters at the Meteorological Office it is frequently most 
deceptive as an index of future weather contingencies. The daily 
transformations of these isobars or lines of equal pressure over 
large areas like those of the kaleidoscope are at any rate very 
interesting although they may both be quite as unforeseen, unreliable, 
and deceptive. In the kaleidoscope any single view is produced 
from the preceding one by a distinct series of evolutionary changes 
like the synoptic chart of to-day from that of yesterday. But without 


continuous information of the momentary variations in air pressure 
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to the head office in London, from all the informing stations in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent by some telephonic photo- 
graphic arrangements giving photographs of the self-recording 
instruments, it will be impossible to forecast to-morrow’s synoptic 
chart or to-morrow’s weather. 

As indicated by the weather chart of June 8th, 1891, at 6 p.m., 
an anticyclone was lying over our extreme northern coasts with a 
shallow depression existing over France so that the prevailing 
winds were north-easterly over the British Isles, with fine weather 
in the north, and cloud and occasional showers in the south, and as 
some large barometrical depressions were advancing from the west- 
ward towards Scandinavia they would most probably drive the 
anti-cyclone southwards with higher pressure and finer weather. 

Now, if the reader will kindly refer to the barometric curve given 
in the June number of Tinsley’s Magazine he will observe that I 
give the barometer as being low on the 8th June and going up on 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th (with a slight fall and immediate recovery) 
and also on the 12th, so that more than a month previously in May 
when I projected that curve I anticipated with as much probability 
and greater certainty than the Meteorological Office did a day before 
the approach of an anti-cyclone from the north over South England. 
In fact, these official daily isobars are mainly of value in the verifi- 
cation of baric curves which I am enabled to draw a long time in 
advance. The curve which I drew in May for June could have as 
readily been projected a year or more before. 

The 7imes gives the various official forecasts for the eleven dis- 
tricts into which the United Kingdom has been divided for 
meteorological purposes, varying from failure to success with greater 
or less completeness. The forecast for England South, including 


London and the Channel, for June 9th, appeared to me to be fairly 


accurate and fairly in accordance with my forecast made a month 


before. 

Next appears in the Times the Ben Nevis Observatory record of 
the various weather factors, which appear:to be of little or no use, 
and of no present practical value, although it is possible Scotland 
may derive some benefit from them in the dim and distant future. 

Then Messrs. Thos. Cook and Sons’ yesterday’s weather report, 
given by the Times, for important cities and other places in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent, is merely interesting. 
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By far the most important portion of the 7imes Daily Weather 
Report, in my estimation, is the reading of Jordan’s Barometer for 
the 24 hours preceding 2am. each day. These readings will be 
most useful in forecasting future weather at London, as I find that 
from past movements of the Barometer, I am enabled to predict what 
the future fluctuations will be. Taken altogether, I am inclined to 


think that the 7%mes’ daily meteorological reports are by far the best 


published in this, if not in any paper in the world, They may assist 


those initiated into the mysteries of ordinary meteorology to form 
some idea of coming changes in the weather, but their main value 
lies in an accurate record of facts that is not, I am sorry to say, 
always apparent in other than meteorological subjects in the Zimes 
newspaper, 

The Daily Telegraph, in its daily weather observations, gives a 
chart representing the movements of the barometer during the 
previous four days. This chart generally is fairly accurate. Then 
they give the Meteorological Office daily forecasts for the eleven 
British Meteorological Districts, and at 2 a.m. each morning they 
give the latest indications for air pressure, heat, wind and weather, 
which is also fairly correct. Next is given the latest telegraphic 
weather reports from various places in the United Kingdom and 
Paris. And finally, feeling from experience that they cannot usually 
rely upon the official forecasts for London, they give one of their 
own, which I have often noticed to be right when the other was 
wrong. On the 10th June, however, the Daily Telegraph forecast 
was somewhat out, as the slightly variable weather alluded to did 
not occur in the Metropolis. They were apparently misled by the 
some showers of the official forecast. I cannot at all make out why, 
under the circumstances, any showers were expected. I think my 
forecast for the day, made a month before the event, will compare 
very favourably with either. 

For about two years after its inception, the Star gave no daily 
weather information at all, and I don’t think its readers felt the 
want much, as it is better to have no information than that which 
is misleading. Of course, I am not suggesting that the Star people 
are to blame for any inaccuracies, as they take their weather infor- 
mation from Messrs. Dillond and Scott, both great authorities in 
their own special departments, The latter authority, however, was 


out with regard to the showers on the 10th June, as well as at 
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least on seven other occasions during the month of June last, and in 


July up to date of writing. 
The Daily Graphic gives a figure in various attitudes, with a 


varied environment to denote the different changes in the weather 
experienced in this country. When the forecast happens to be fairly 


accurate, as on the 11th June, the picture seems very appropriate 
and effective, but when the forecast is a failure, or partly so, as it 
was the day before, the Graphic illustration appears ridiculous. 

The Daily Graphic gives the daily weather forecasts for the 11 
meteorological districts of the United Kingdom, and makes some 
general remarks as to the variations in air pressure, temperature, 
and movements with the characteristics of the weather. 

The latest readings by Negretti and Zambra are given for the 
barometer, thermometer, amonometer, and Jordan’s sunshine 
recorder, 

The statements with regard to yesterday’s weather in the Dai/y 
Graphic can be generally relied upon, but those relating to to- 
morrow’s weather are frequently erroneous, due to the slavish accept- 
ance of the Meteorological Office forecasts, in this respect unlike the 
Daily Telegraph that makes forecasts of its own. 

However, I am bound to say that there is a to-morrow’s forecast 
appearing in the Daily Graphic that is always correct, and that is 
the predicted time of high water at London Bridge. The time of 
high water comes out right, because it can be given in the “ Nauti- 
cal Almanac” years in advance, with very considerable accuracy, as 
the times of new and full moon on which the tides depend are 
fore-known for long periods in advance. 

And as the moon controls the tides, so it also controls the weather, 
and as the tides occur at different times at different ports in the 
United Kingdom, so the weather at the same time differs at places 
some distance apart, As you can foretell the time of high water at 
any given place for each day of the lunar month, so it is possible, as 
I have repeatedly done, to predict the daily weather at any part of 
the earth’s surface provided you have a record of the past weather 
at that place to guide you. 

The weather chart in the Dai/y Chronicle is certainly a consider- 
able improvement upon that of the Daily Telegraph, for that paper 
not only gives the variations in the height of the barometer, but the 
temperature, rain, wind and weather. The chart is very complete 
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and compact, exhibiting, at a glimpse, the weather in its leading 
factors for the last four days. The Meteorological Office remarks on 
the weather for the previous day are also very fully given, as well as 
the weather telegrams from provincial correspondents. 

The Daily Chronicle also gives the official forecasts for the eleven 
meteorological districts of the United Kingdom. Their weather 
report is but a mere complication of already known facts put in an 
interesting and compact form. 

The Zcho does not give any weather forecast, but merely states for 
to-day and yesterday, at noon, the readings of the barometer and 
thermometer, with the state of the weather and the direction of the 


wind. They give the time of high water at London Bridge for to- 


day, to-morrow, and the day after. They apparently have no faith 


in the official forecasts of the weather. 

The Evening News and Post gives the latest information regarding 
the readings of the barometer, thermometer, and direction of the wind 
with the official forecast for London and the Channel, but they are 
sometimes not very happy or accurate in their weather remarks, for 
instance it was stated on 13th June, that the barometer was slightly 
rising when it was actually falling from 30.45 on 12th, to 30.35. 

The Pall Mall Gazette does not give a forecast of the weather, 
merely giving the latest readings for the barometer and the thermo- 
meter diagrammatically, together with the direction of the wind. 
They also give the time of the phases of the moon, the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, and the time of high water at London Bridge. 

The Standard gives the eleven official forecasts with the corres- 
ponding remarks upon the weather with provincial telegraphic 
weather reports. They give Steward’s meteorological readings for 
the seven previous days for the various weather factors, including 
rainfall. Particulars as to the sun and moon are also given. 

The Morning Post makes some general remarks on the weather, 
and gives the forecasts for the eleven meteorological districts, 
together with Lloyd’s weather telegrams. 

The Morning Advertiser only gives the time of high water at London 
Bridge, in addition to the information furnished by the Morning Post. 

The Globe gives the official forecast for South England, together 
with Steward’s Meteorological Report, containing latest information 
as to air pressure, solar radiation, temperature, humidity, high water, 


sun and moon, and wind, 
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The Evening Standard gives the eleven official forecasts for the 
various meteorological districts in the United Kingdom, together 
with the weather report from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regents 
Park, containing particulars as to air pressure, temperature, direc- 
tion of wind, rain, sunshine, and general remarks on the weather. 
Lloyd’s weather reports are also given. 

The Daily News gives a chart, shewing the height of barometer 
for last four days, with direction of wind at top of columns. They 
give the temperature in the open air at 1 a.m., and forecasts for the 
eleven official districts, with general remarks on the weather. They 
also give the latest winds and weather from Lloyd’s. Their remarks 
on the rising and falling of the mercury column for certain direc- 
tions of the wind are utterly worthless and unscientific, as the 
weather dées not depend upon the rising or the falling of the baro- 
meter at any given place, but upon the rise and fall relatively to 
other places. 

Besides the Times, the Daily Chronicle, Daily News, Standard, 
Morning Post, and Morning Advertiser give the lengthened and 
interesting official remarks upon the weather during the preceding 
24 hours, but the Daily Graphic cuts these remarks rather short. 

The Times is the only paper that gives a synoptic chart of the 
weather, and the Daily News, Daily Telegraph, and Daily Chronicle 
give a barometer chart for the four days preceding date of the 
paper. 

The Daily Chronicle alone combines with their four days’ barometer 
chart a thermometer chart for the period, together with the rainfall 
and wind. 

The height of the barometer for the day of issue at noon is given 
in the St. James’ Gazette, Evening News, Echo, and Globe ; the height 
is noted in the Pall Mall Gazette for 11 a.m., Star for 9 am., 
Daily Telegraph for 2 am, and Evening Standard at 9 a.m., and 
most of these papers give the height for yesterday as well, and parti- 
culars at the same times are given for the thermometer dry, the ther- 
mometer wet, and the maximum and minimum temperatures in the 
most of these newspapers, together with wind and weather. And 
Lloya’s and other telegrams relative to weather at provincial towns 
and other places are given in the Sf. James’ Gazette, Chronicle, 
Times, Telegraph, Standard, News, Post, and Advertiser. 


The Daily Graphis gives the amount of sunshine indicated by 
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Jordan’s Recorder, and the Evening Standard also gives statistics as 
to sunshine. 

The Evening News states whether or not warnings have been issued 
by the Meteorological Office. 

The St. James’ Gazette, Pall Mall Gazette, Standard, Post, and 
Glohe give the age of the moon relative to its phases, evidently sur- 
mising that the moon has some influence or other upon the 
weather, at least upon the time of high water at London Bridge, 
which is given in immediate contiguity, and also in the Echo, 
Graphic, and Advertiser. 

The temperature and hygrometric condition of the air at London is 
given in the 7imes, The time of sun rising and setting is noted in 
the Pall Mall Gazetie, Standard, Post, and Globe. 

The Daily Graphic alone among the papers gives a female figure 
illustrative of the official forecast, and the Daily Telegraph is singular 
in giving a forecast of its own. The Times alone gives the recori| of 
the Ben Nevis Observatory, and the Daily News distinguishes itself 
ly giving obsolete rules for forecasting the weather by means of the 
barometer alone. In fact, the Daily News, although a professely 
Liberal journal, is one of the most antiquated papers in the world, 
and it would stick to the official forecasts, even if they were wrong 


every day in the year. 


This paper does not alter, does not vary ; it worships the official 


fetish, and its motto evidently is “as it was in the beginning 


is now and ever shall be.” There are other journals almost as hope- 


lessly blind, but we do not as a rule expect much progress from those 
whose policy it is to support constitutionalism and officialism whether 
right or wrong. 
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The Globe gives the solar radiation in vacuo, and the Evening 
Standard notes the highest temperature in the sun, and the Standard 
gives Stewart’s weather readings for the last seven days. 

In the accompanying diagram the upper represents the forecasted 
barometric curve for June, 1891, as appearing in Tinsley’s Magazine 
for that month, and the lower represents the actual curve. From 
the lines joining the corresponding points in these curves day by day 
it will be noticed that the curves almost identically go up and down 
simultaneously. 

And not only by aid of the moon’s motions was I able to predeter- 
mine the movements of air-pressure at hentia but to predict the 
general character of the weather for the same month. On page 57 of 
Tinsley’s Magazine for June fine weather is forecasted from the 6th to 
the 21st, and a few days of slight rainfall about the 3rd and after 
the 21st. 


DailyWeatherForecasts 
_— 1% q /, 
Hugh Cle ments. 
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EXPLANATIONS; rane portion of the Weather Curve above the Unsettled line initia Fair 
Weather and the part under that line Foul or Vs iable and Rainy Weather. 
For explanation of letters over Curve, see previous Nos. of Tinsleys. For 
. Spe fy of Wind see June No. The amount of Sunshine varies between 
) an ours. 


There was, as predicted, generally fine weather from 6th to 21st, 


there being only ‘03 in. of rain on 16th, and on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 


and 5th there was on the average about ‘05 in, of rain on each of 
those days, then on the 23rd there was ‘50 in, and on the 24th and 
25th there were ‘02 in, and -05 in. respectively, there being only one 
inch of rainfall for the whole month, which agreed very closely with 
my forecast, 
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On reference to the forecasts of the Meteorological Office, I find 


they were wrong on eight occasions, and partly wrong on three 


at least, giving only 60 per cent. of correctness for the whole month. 

In this way it is possible for me to make forecasts for a month or 
a year, or for a longer time in advance that will be far more 
accurate than those of the Meteorological Office forcasted only 
for 24 hours, 

Furthermore, I was able to forecast the maximum temperature 
correctly for 15 days, and the minimum temperature for 17 days of 
the month, and on 29 days the maximum and on 25 days the 


minimum temperature was within 5 deg. of that estimated by me. 








THE SONG OF “ HUGIN.” 


(“Hugin” and “ Munin”—vide Northern Antiquities—were 


Odin’s messengers, to the dead, usually. They were ravens ) 


Hark to the hoarse song 
Sung by the Raven ; 
Born with the battle 
And fashioned in frenzy ; 
Sounding of slaughter, 
Of blood and of battle ; 
Of fury and fighting, 
Of shields and of swordstrokes, 
Of Valhall and Odin, 
Of wine and of women ; 
Of life with the living 
And death with the dying ;— 
Hark to the hoarse song 
Sung by the Raven ! 

“T come from the halls of Valhalla, where warriors feast till the 

morning, 
Breaking the long night hours in cups brimming o’er with red 


wine ; 
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Red !—’tis the colour of blood ; or the sky when the storm fiend is 
warning ! 
Red !—'tis the colour of all fit for those halls divine. 
I flap o’er the fields where the carnage is thickest and bloodiest, 
yearning 
To call to those warrior souls, to bring them to Odin’s home. 
I call to the dead to arise, and my tones are frenzied and burning ; 
I bid them come to my call ;—’tis Odin bids them come. 
Ohoi! for the smell of the slaughter, and the taste of the wine that 
is sweetest ! 
Ohoi! for the maids who pour drink for the heroes’ horns ! 
Ohoi ! for the life in Valhalla! Earthly life at its best is fleetest ! 
Where is the gallant Viking who a life with Odin scorns? 


* * * 


Rise ere the morning lightens: rise ere the sun be risen ! 
For with the sun I must go; will ye not fly with me ? 

Cast off the mantle of Death ! Shake off the chains of your prison ! 
Follow me now to Valhalla—follow me over the sea ! 


Charles Young. 


Ono 
© © x) 





WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
By H. O’CONNOR. 


Author of “10th November, 1882,” “ Little Ellie’s Flowers,” 
“Tit for Tat,” §e. 


} LD Shakespeare was wrong for once in hislife. I sup- 
pose it’s high treason to say so, but I mean no disrespect 
to his memory. No one venerates his genius or ad- 
mires his immortal poetry more than I do: but I still 
venture to state that he made one mistake in his life, 

and that was, when he asked the question, “ What's in a Name?” 
Were he to return to life now (as I believe lots of those ancients do 
nowadays) and ask me that question, I should be quite ready for 
him and answer promptly, everything. 
Perhaps when I tell you the story of one Christmas of my life, you 
will agree with me: for you will soon perceive that had my name 
been anything else than John Edward Thompson, my life would not 


have been as sweet as it is now. Not a very romantic name mine 


—John Edward Thompson (commonly known as Jack) but a very 


good useful name, not one to be despised by any means, and one 
which has done me more good, sound service, than any other under 
the sun could have done. 

This is how it all came about, a good many years ago now. 

My early career had not covered me with distinction, I don’t pre- 
tend it did. 

I had left school with an exceedingly . . . well unsatis- 
Jactory report. I had generally been bottom of my class and stuck 
there like a limpet, and yet the masters thought I had abilities if I 
chose to employ them. (I don’t know why they should have thought 
so.) I had tried for Woolwich while at school, and failed, went to 
a crammer's, and failed, tried for Sandhurst, and failed, and finally 
decided to have nothing to do with the army. Creep in through the 
Militia I would not. 
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Then came the question, What was Ito do? My poor father, sur- 
veying me, mournfully remarked, “I don’t know what future there is 
for you, Jack, except you marry an heiress, and they don’t grow on 
every bush,” 

It was at last decided I was to read for the Bar, and very reluct- 
antly I gave up the delights of winter in the country with hunting 
and shooting, and settled down alone in lodgings in London. 

The very same winter my people chose to go abroad, so there I 
was stuck for Christmas, unless some good Samaritan took com- 
passion on me. 

I did get two or three invitations to spend Christmas, and was 
sitting over my fire one evening in the middle of December, debating 
which I should accept. 

It was rather difficult to decide between two of them. One 
promised the best hunting in England, the other was equally 
enthusiastic about the shooting ; both promised large parties in the 
house, hunt balls, &c.; and both invitations were from particular 
chums of mine. 

“Tf only one could foretell the weather,” I mused. “ Of course, if 
there was any probability of a long frost, I should choose the 
shooting, otherwise hunting has it. Well I can’t foretell the weather, 
so I'll toss up.” 

I was in the act of rummaging in my pocket fora coin (they were 
few and far between in those days) when a postman’s knock at the 
door attracted my attention. I paused. 

“ Tf that’s another invitation for me, I'll not toss up, till I see who 
it’s from. Perhaps it will decide the question for me.” 

It was a letter any way. My landlady came panting upstairs 
with it soon after. I inspected it first to see where it came from, 
and not recognising either handwriting or postmark, tore it open 
impatiently. - 

I read it once—I read it twice—and then put it down feeling 


completely mystified. This was the letter. 


“ Dear Mr. Thompson,— 

“‘T have been thinking for the last year that it is now time for you 
and Rosalind to make each other’s acquaintance. My husband and 
I hope you will come and spend Christmas with us. I think it will 
be a pleasant, informal way for your first meeting with each other. 


We can promise you good hunting and shooting, and perhaps a 
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dance or two, Rosalind knows [am writing, and quite approves. 
We hope you will come as soon as you can, There is a train which 
arrives at Southport (our nearest station) at 5 o’clock p.m., where 
we will send to meet you any day you name. I remain, yours 
sincerely, M. E. Conway.” 

This was a puzzler! Who was Rosalind? Who was M. E. 
Conway? Where was Southport? and what did it all mean? 


Could the letter be really for me? I looked at the address. Yes, 


there was no doubt about that. There was my address in full, “J. 
E. Thompson, Esq., 19, Green Street, W.C.” I never felt more 
surprised in my life, and I never felt half so inquisitive before. Why 
was it time for Rosalind and I to meet? And why should she 
approve of the invitation? Well, if she wanted to see me she 
should. I never wanted to see anyone so much in all my life as I 
wanted to see Rosalind. No need to toss up now—Rosalind 
has it. 

I hurriedly wrote to the other chaps, pleading a prior engagement, 
and then I wrote to Ros——, no, to Mrs. Conway, accepting her 
invitation, and arranging to go down on the 18th. 

I was in a perfect fever fur the next three days. Perhaps the 
invitation was never meant for me at all—perhaps I should be 
kicked out when I arrived there—but through all my doubts and 
fears I never wavered for a moment. Rosalind I was determined to 
see, and on the 18th to Southport I went. 

A biting, cold, frosty evening it was when we steamed into the 
little wayside station; and I eagerly looked out of the window 
to see if Rosalind had come to meet me. Ha! yes, she had! That 
must be she, A tall, graceful, uncommonly pretty girl, wrapped 
up to the eyes in fur, and wearing a little fur toque, was walking up 
and down the platform, evidently expecting someone. I was the 
only first-class passenger, and when I got out of my carriage, she 
came up to me, and holding out her hand, said with a pleasant smile, 
“You must be Cousin Jack, I think. I am so glad you came all 
right. We have been wanting to see you this long time.” 

I followed her out of the station feeling as if I were in a dream, 
There was a high dogeart, and pair of spanking chestnuts awaiting 
us, into which we stept, and she drove off at a good round pace. 

Well—if it was a dream, it was a very pleasant one; I came to 


that conclusion as I surveyed my companion as well as I could in 
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the waning light of the winter evening. The little fur cap was 
perched on a mass of golden hair, and beneath it shone a pair of 
the bluest eyes I had ever seen. She did not speak much at first, as 
she was fully occupied in getting her fiery chestnuts in hand. This 
she soon accomplished, as she seemed a thoroughly capable whip, 
and when we had left the town and were spinning along the smooth 
country road she began to talk. 

Her first remark struck me all of a heap! 

‘‘T suppose you are very curious to see what Rosalind is like ?” 

I fairly gasped ; I had felt so sure that this was Rosalind: it 
quite upset all my theories, to find she was not. Who then was my 
charming companion, and was she also anxious to make my 
acquaintance. 

Apparently she was, or she would not have driven to the station 
for me herself on such a bitterly cold evening. 

I must have looked an awful fool, for, as I did not answer at once, 
and she turned round to repeat her question, she burst out laughing 
when she saw my face. 

“Did you really think I was Rosalind? Well, you must have 
thought me a pretty cool young lady! Cheer up. There's some- 
thing better in store for you. Wait till you see Rosalind.” 

Strange! But I found my great curiosity to see Rosalind had 
somehow or other evaporated ; perhaps it was frozen up. At any 
rate I felt perfectly satisfied with my present companion, and in no 
hurry whatever to see Rosalind now. She chatted so gaily and 
pleasantly that the next half-hour seemed like half a minute, and I 
should have been very sorry to arrive at our destination, had not the 
cold been so intense. As it was we both welcomed the sight of a 


huge fire blazing in the hall, and thawed our frozen fingers at it 


before we went upstairs. 


When my companion took off her cap and big coat I thought her 
prettier than ever, and by the time she said : 

‘Now come along upstairs, and be introduced,” I had almost 
forgotten ail about Rosalind. After kindly greetings from a dignified 
mother and genial father, the former led me to a tall young girl 
who was standing in the background, rather in the shade. 

“This is Rosalind,” she said pleasantly. ‘My dear, won't you 
give Jack a cup of tea?” 


So this was Rosalind after all. A very pretty girl too, a brunette, 
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but not a patch upon the “other one.” But why should Rosalind 
blush so furiously ? And why in the name of patience should she turn 
away, and seem too shy to look at me, even when handing my cup of 
tea? Such absurd gaucherie in a girl who was evidently quite 
grown up, and even looked older than the “other one” did not 
commend itself tome; and by the time she had upset a plate of 
muflins, and liberally watered the tea-tray from the urn, I was very 
glad to be taken off to my room by a jolly-looking schoolboy 
brother. 

After he had puked up my fire, and seen my things were all right, 
he proceeded to have a little conversation, in the course of which he 
enlightened me considerably upon several points—in fact he let in 
such a flood of light that I was very nearly dazzled. “T say,” he 
began confidentially as he unstrapped my dressing bag for me, 


“ didn’t Rosalind look in a blue funk? What do you think of her? 


Do you think her prettier than Sylvia? I don’t, but lots of other 


people do. What do you say? But I suppose you won’t tell.” 

“Tt’s hardly a fair question,” I replied gravely, “I think them 
both charming. But why should Miss Rosalind have been in a 
‘blue funk’ as you say she was? Is there anything very alarm- 
ing about me? You don’t seem at all ‘blue funky’ and neither 
did the other—Miss Sylvia, I mean.” 

“Oh come, that’s rather good, you know. I suppose you think I 
know nothing about it. I bet I know as much as you do.” 

Ingenuous youth! Could he but know how very much more he 
knew about it than I did, how he would have despised my 
ignorance ! 

lfowever, now was my opportunity. 

“Sit down, Tom,” I said cheerfully. “Have a cigarette, old 
fellow.” 

And soon we were smoking quite comfortably over the fire, and 
Master Tom’s tongue being unloosed, he was indeed chatting away, 
and opening my eyes for me. I asked no leading questions, 
it was quite unnecessary. Tom was a communicative chap, and 
rather eager to show the extent of his knowledge as well. 

“So you wonder why Rosalind was in a blue funk,” he began 
thoughtfully. ‘Well, I don’t, I think it must make a girl feel 
rather queer to see the man she’s going to marry, for the first time in 
her life, and before a lot of other people too. What's the matter?” 

P 
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For I had dropped my cigarette, and I am afraid rather a strong 
expression at the same time. 

“ Oh nothing, I burnt myself a little bit. Never mind, go on with 
what you were saying.” 

“ Oh, well,” went on Master Tom, crossing his legs, and leaning 
back in his armchair, with his cigarette between two fingers in a 
most dégagé manner. ‘I was just saying, I don’t wonder Rosalind 
felt a bit shy. Didn’t you feel queer at all? I’m sure I should if 
I’d been you ; and I say, I believe I’d have liked Sylvia the best, and 
then all the fat would have been in the fire. I hope you don’t.” 

“ For goodness sake, Tom, tell me what you mean. I don't 
understand one word you are saying.” I was beginning to feel 
very “funky” myself, and felt that at all costs I must learn the 
truth. 

“Oh, come,” said Tom again, “ you needn’t be quite so cautious. 
Do you really think I don’t know all about Uncle’s will ; and that 
he left the place to you on condition you married Rosalind, and taat 
if the match didn’t come off, it was to go to some distant relation 
or other ; and that you were never to meet till you were both of 
age, so that your judgment might be matured, or some rot of that 
sort ; so now you see I know all about it, and though Rosalind is 
twenty-two, she would not let you be asked here before, because 
she dreaded the idea of seeing you, and my own idea is 

. « Td better be off to dress.” The boy interrupted himself, 


and got very red. He had evidently been very near letting some 


mysterious cat out of some particularly secret bag. He took 
himself off in a hurry, leaving me in a pretty state of mind. 

For the first time I realised that I was actually an impostor— 
there under false pretences. Good heavens! What was I todo? I 
could not partake of their hospitality and feel I was cheating them 
all the time. What a muddle it was! ‘lhe very minute I was 
dressed I should seek out my host, and tell him the whole truth. 
That I was a Jack Thompson, but not the Jack Thompson, not 
cousin Jack, A pleasant task truly! How should I begin? But 
before I was quite dressed, a gong sounded furiously, and a moment 
after, Tom appeared to hurry me. 

‘‘Make haste. The guv’nor hates anyone being late. Are 
you ready? That’s right. Come along.” And he brought me down 


with him to the drawing-room, where they were all assembled. Mr. 
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and Mrs. Conway, Rosalind and Sylvia, a younger boy than Tom, 
and another man whom [I had not seen before. I felt I should go 
crazy when I found out he was a Mr. Thompson too ! 

“Ts the whole earth peopled with Thompsons?” I began to 
think. ‘ Is there any ofher name than Thompson in the world?” 

I always knew it was not an uncommon name, but never before 
had I been so haunted, and pursued by it as to-day. However, I 
soon forgot that, and every other bother, in the delights of talking 
to Sylvia. I had taken in Mrs. Conway, and Sylvia sat on my other 
side, and somehow or other, we seemed to have a lot to say to each 
other. Before dinner was over, I observed that Rosalind had also 
plenty to say to Mr. Thompson ; also that when she was not in a 
‘blue funk,” she was almost as pretty as Sylvia ; but not quite, oh 
dear ‘no, certainly not nearly so pretty. 

The other Mr. Thompson was a very handsome chap, an artist I 
found he was, who had often come to Southport in the last year to 
take sea views, and had now come for some winter scenery. Snow 
storms on the sea shore, and that sort of thing. They seemed to 
have made quite a friend of him, and when Mrs, Conway heard he 
was in lodgings at Southport, they had insisted on his coming to 


them for Christmas. Kind souls! 


They had a leaning that way 
evidently. 

My namesake seemed to be a nice, agreeable fellow, and before 
the evening was over, I came to the conclusion that Rosalind had 
decidedly artistic tastes, and that the other Thompson, Cousin 
Jack, had better make haste about it if he wanted to marry 
Rosalind. 

We young people played some round games over which we grew 
very merry and noisy, and it was twelve o'clock before we saw that 
the old people had slipped off to bed. So I could not confess that 
night. What a respite! Well, I should have had a few happy 
hours, and not done much harm to anyone save myself, for I could 
never be happy without 

Oh! good night, good night.—They were gone, boys and all, and 
Mr. Thompson and I went to the smoking-room. He had looked at 


me very critically, I had noticed, several times during the evening, 


and I wondered if he knew anything of the family history, or sus- 


pected me of being an impostor. 
After we had talked on indifferent subjects for afew minutes, a 
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silence fell upon us, which was broken by my companion asking in a 
casual sort of way, “ Have you good hunting in your part of the 
world?” He was flicking an ash off his cigar as he spoke, and 
eyeing me steadily the while: not exactly suspiciously, but very 
nearly so. 

I made up my mind; I could bear being an impostor no longer ; I 
would confide in him, and I did. I told him the whole story from 
beginning to end, and wound up by asking, “ And now what shall I 
do? Shall I go away in the morning, before I see any of them, or 
shall I wait, and confess to Mr. Conway after breakfast? Do advise 
me.” 

The other Thompson had seemed very much amused at first, but 
by degrees, as I went on, became more and more thoughtful. And 
now, in answer to my question, he replied, “I'll tell you what*you'll 
do, my boy ; say nothing to any one ; stay on here, and propose for 
Rosalind in about a week !” 

This was a house of surprises ! 


What could he mean by such advice ? 


I was preparing to flare up, when he explained his reasons to me, 


in such a satisfactory manner that I consented to abide by his 
advice, and went off to bed as jolly as a sandboy, to dream of 
Sylvia all night. 

But what were dreams to reality?) What was the dream Sylvia 
to the real Sylvia, flitting about on the ice next day, skating like a 
fairy, in the most bewitching costume; and no dream Sylvia could 
hold a candle (if she tried) to the real Sylvia at a dance the next 
night ; or the real Sylvia decorating the Church on Christmas Eve, 
standing on a short ladder, and ordering us all about, while Rosalind 
and her Mr. Thompson gave artistic directions now and then, but 
never did anything else. It took them quite half-an-hour to find a 
hammer in the vestry room, and when Rosalind pricked her finger 
with a holly-leaf, Mr. Thompson ordered her not to run such risks 
any more, and spent the rest of the afternoon doctoring it for her. 
I never thought decorating a church could be such fun: but I never 
enjoyed anything half as much before (except skating with Sylvia, or 
dancing with Sylvia). 

We were to have a lot of games with the boys that night, so I was 
eager to leave the dining-room as soon as possible after the ladies ; 


therefore my disappointment was great when Mr. Conway asked me 
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to go to his study with him for a few minutes, before going to the 
drawing-room. 

*‘ Well, my boy,” he said, good naturedly, when we got there, “I 
hope you like Rosalind.” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, growing crimson, “ she is charming.” 

Now the old people had seen very little of our proceedings for the 
last week, skating all day, games and dancing every night, kept us 
pretty much apart from them ; so they had not the slightest idea of 
how matters really stood, or how very little I had seen of Rosalind 
since I came. 


“ That's all right,” replied the genial old Squire, “ but you could 


not help it. She’s a real good girl, and will make a real good wife, 


And now, my boy, I think it will be as well to have it all settled by 


Christmas day, so Tl send her in to you now to make it all right 
with her. Eh? What do you say?” 

Say! What could Isay? I never felt so terrified in all my life 
before. 

I stammered out something about its being “ too soon,” but he 
wouldn't listen to me. 

“Too soon! not a bit of it. Why she’s been expecting it all her 
life. Ill go for her now, and we'll have it all settled by Christmas 
day.” And off he went, leaving me rea//y in a “ blue funk.” 

She came in looking very pretty and shy, and her father left us 
alone together. 

How I got through it I don’t know, but I bungled through it 
somehow, and I am sure must have seemed an atrociously lukewarm 
lover. Rosalind didn’t bungle at all. She refused me gently and 
kindly, but most decidedly—not leaving even a loophole for either 
hope or fear. I bore my rejection bravely, and was just trying to 
look a little bit dismal, when, after some mvs/ unnecessary fumbling 
at the door, Mr. Conway returned, and Rosalind left the room by 
another door. 

Poor old fellow, he was bitterly disappointed when I told him 
Rosalind had refused me. 

“Tut tut, the child doesn’t know her own mind. You must ask 
her again in a week or two; every girl says no at first,” and so on. 

When we joined the merry, romping party in the drawing room, I 
was quite sorry to see how depressed he looked. However, he soon 


forgot all about it in a most exciting game of “ post,” in which he 
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and Mrs. Conway were forced to join, and afterwards in a game of 
“blind man’s buff,” during which I remarked that Rosalind and 
Thompson had disappeared, 

Mr. Conway was caught, and made “blind man” at last, and 
groping about with outstretched arms, succeeded in catching the 
happy pair, as they came in from a small inner room, looking very 
conscious, 

The Squire tore off his bandage. 

“ Hello! Who have I caught? Why Rosie and Mr, Thompson ? 
But, bless my soul, child! What’s the matter with you?” 

* Not much the matter, sir,” said the other Thompson, “ but she 
has just given me herself as a Christmas box, and I want to ask you 
to confirm the gift.” 

It was a sudden shock to a fat old gentleman, panting and 
perspiring, after playing “ post” and “blind man’s buff,” and with 
his blind man’s bandage still hanging loosely round his neck! I]t 
was like a dash of cold water in his face, but not quite so refreshing, 
and the poor old Squire sank into the nearest arm chair, mopping 
his forehead, and staring blankly from one to the other. 

tosalind knelt down before him, and laid her cheek caressingly on 
his hand. 

“ Dear papa, | hope you won’t be very angry with us, and won’t 
grudge Jack his Christmas box.” 

Mr. Conway had recovered his breath by this time, and he cer- 
tainly did look very much annoyed. He withdrew his band from 
Rosalind’s caress, and addressed Mr. Thompscn in a grave, stern 
voice. ‘This requires some explanation, sir. 1 consider your con- 
duct most dishonourable. You have known ever since we first made 
your acquaintance last summer that my daughter Rosalind was 
affianced to her cousin, and you take advantage of our kindness and 


hospitality to you to worm yourself into her affections, and upset all 


our plans for her welfare. No words can express my opinion of your 


conduct. Dishonourable is too miid a term; although it is Christ- 
mas Eve, I beg you to leave my house at once, and forbid you ever 
to darken my doors again.” 

Rosalind burst into tears, 

“Oh, papa ! dv not be so harsh ; have pity on us.” 

* Not another word, Rosalind. Go to your room at once.” 


“T must say farewell then,” said the artist ; “but once more I 
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ask you, Rosalind. Do you prefer me and my poverty to your rich 
cousin ?” 

“Oh, Jack, how can you ask me! You know I do. I will 
always be true to you, and papa will relent when he sees how we love 
each other.” 


‘Enough has been said,” cried the Squire angrily. ‘ Rosalind, 


leave the room ; and you, sir, go at once, and let me never see your 


face again.” 

*‘One moment, sir. You asked for an explanation of my conduct, 
and I wish to give you one. Rosalind, stay and hear it You must 
know that I too have been affianced to a cousin whom I had never 
seen until a few months ago. Strangely, also, upon marrying her 
depended the inheritance of my uncle’s place and fortune. As we 
were both aware of this, it seemed very unlikely that we could meet 
and learn to know each other without some mercenary thoughts 
always coming between us. So I formed the plan of making her 
acquaintance while she remained in ignorance of who I really was. 
Fortunately, I was not obliged to change my name (no fear of its 
betraying me) or stoop to any deception. I om an artist, my 
poverty you took for granted, and under my own name I wooed and 
won her. The only thing she did not know about me is that Jack 
Thompson the artist is also Jack Thompson her cousin and aftianced 
husband.” 

“God bless my soul, my boy, is this really true? Shake hands. 
Rosalind, you are a lucky girl. Mamma, do you hear all this ?” 

A great deal of kissing and congratulating went on, under cover 
of which Tom whispered to me, “I knew they were spooning all 
along, I could have told you so, and I very nearly did too. Do you 
remember ?” 

sut while Tom was admiring himself for his perspicuity I retreated 
into the background, feeling very small indeed, and very much as if 
[ had no business there at all—which, indeed, I had not. 

The Squire was the first to remember me. “ And who on earth is 
this then? Is he the real artist ?” 

“No, no,” said Cousin Jack, good-humouredly, “I can’t give him 
up my art. No, he is a very good friend of mine, and has brought 
my little plot to a better climax than I could have done without him. 
But it happens I know all about him too, for his father’s place is 


quite near mine, and I hope we shall be very good neighbours: and 
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as to how he came here, why you asked him yourself, Mrs. Conway.’ 
And then the story of the letter was told, and how by a mistake of 
one letter it came to me, my lodgings being in Green Street, W.C., 
the other Jack’s in Green Street, S.W. 

Well, we had a real Merry Christmas. They made me stay over 
the New Year, and sweet Sylvia gave herself to meas a New Year's 


Gift. It was with fear and trembling at my own presumption that 
I dared to ask her father for her hand ; but my good luck was far 


beyond what my wildest dreams could have expected, for not only 


was the Squire good enough to say he liked me for myself, but he 
knew my father and all about us, and gladly gave me Sylvia Later 
on, when Rosalind’s settlements were being drawn up, it turned out 
that as she was marrying a very rich man, her paternal fortune 
went to Sylvia. 

So Sylvia and I were married the same day as Rosalind and her 
Jack, and I think I have a right to maintain that there is a great 
deal in a name. 


THE END. 





THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


be said to be the artistic event of the year. It is 

also a sign of the times. It is not exactly a revolt 

against the Royal Acadamy, and yet its formation 

was stimulated by an impatience with the slow- 
ness of the institution in Burlington House to recognise new men, 
combined with its antiquated rule that the “line” must be filled 
with the vacuities and imbecilities of Academicians, if they choose to 
send them, to the exclusion of outside genius, even though “ heaven- 
born.” Of course the Society was formed by the younger men in the 
profession, who—equally, of course —think they can do as well as 
many of the “immortals,” and better than most. Indeed, some of 
them fancy they can teach their elders a few things, and doubtless 
can. Whether they will succeed in doing so is another thing. 

It is worthy of remark that the new society has broken utterly 
with the traditions of the older societies, in that it decided to give 
every man who exhibited in its galleries an equal chance. Its mem- 
bers do not appropriate all the good places and give merely the 
remainder to the outsiders. It was proposed in the outset to give 
each exhibitor a panel to himself, to allow him to hang his portraits 
therein to suit himself. Though there were difficulties in the way of 
carrying out this plan, it has been adhered to with commendable 
fidelity. Another respect in which they deserve praise is that they 


gave a generous invitation to all the leading portrait-painters of the 


Continent to send works. The fact that it has only been moderately 


responded to is to be accounted for by the rapidity with which the 
nascent society went to work, rather than by an unwillingness on 
the part of the invited. The same compliment was extended to 
Academicians, and thus we have the spectacle of foreign “ masters ” 
and members of the Royal Academy occuping places of honour in 
the first exhibition of the 8.P.P. 

Not equal praise can be accorded to all these honoured guests, 


Some of the subjects have been seen before, and have not improved 
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by acquaintance. “ Lady Coleridge,” by the President of the P.R.A., 
will serve as a pattern to the younger school of portrait painters of 
almost all that a portrait should not be ; for when one has owned that 
it is well drawn, little more of praiseworthy can be said about it. The 
new society has accorded it the place of honour, not on its merits, but 
because of the influential position of the painter. Since it was 
first exhibited at the R.A., the portrait of Lady Coleridge has been 
touched up and improved to some extent; but nothing can redeem 
the obvious fact that it is not a real portrait, and besides that, its 
utter lack of quality. The portrait of Mr. Gladstone, which is hung 
almost opposite to it — one of the best bits of production by Sir John 
E. Millais, and one which, unfortunately, he seldom equals now— 
stands there to shame the P.R.A. A type of almost all that a portrait 
should be, it is as remarkable for quality as “Lady Coleridge” is 
lacking in it. The artist has seized upon the noblest qualities of his 
subject, and reproduced them simply and truthfully, without strain- 
ing at effect. Technically, the tone and light shadows areas fine as 
anything in the exhibition. 

There is not much else in the rooms of the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours (in which the Society of Portrait Painters hold their 
show)— that is of native art —that can compare with Millais’ 
Gladstone, unless we are to regard Mr. James McNeil Whistler as 
an “indigene.” Much as I should like to do, I refrain, because 
there is no knowing how such a “kittle” article might take it. 
Treating him asa foreigner, then—but what a pity thus to treat 
one who uses so delicately and deliciously our mother tongue !— 


and dealing with the “gentle enemies” first, it must be confessed 


that his “Arrangement in Grey and Black” (a portrait of his 


mother), is one of the very best things in the show. But, un- 


fortunately, the visitor must not expect to have the pleasure of 
enjoying all its subtle qualities unmarred ; for it so happens that, 
being protected by glass, all the tones and qualities of the picture 
are spoiled by reflections from the other side of the room. Still, 
even with this defect of hanging, no one with an eye to excellence of 
workmanship can look at this picture without confessing its master- 
ship. Almost the same praise may be given to Mr. Whistler’s 
“Harmony in Grey and Green”—a portrait of a young lady ; 
although the beauty of this work is curiously marred by the artist’s 
apparent inability to paint lips. Will not Mr. Whistler give us 
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something still better in the same line as these two portraits? He 
can do it. 

To refer briefly to a few more of the foreigners, Mr. Fernan 
Cormon's portrait of Mr. Gérdme, the artist, is interesting and 
vigorous, but is wanting in some of those finer qualities which 


characterise other works exhibited here by his compatriots, For 


SIR F. HAINES. 


By the Hon. John Collier 


instance, the portrait of M. Alexandre Dumas, by M. Icon Bonnat 


(Membre de 0 Institut), which is a piece of very subtle workmanship, 


and more like a portrait by Titian than anything else in the exhibi- 


tion. The drawing of the face is marvellous, and might be studied 
carefully and minutely with advantage by nearly all the younger 


artists who have laid themselves out with such ostentatious brush 
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upon yards and yards of drapery. They appear to have gone to 


France for their triumphant power over those materials! Why not 
learn from our Gallic friends also the trick of painting mind? For 
this is a mastery of which very little evidence is found in the 
paintings now under review. Mr. Bonnat gives us another vigorous 
specimen of his art in the portrait of the painter Harpignies. 

In M. Carolus Duran’s portrait of his daughter we find the 
prototype of much of the art affected by the younger school of 
sritish portrait painters. It is in many respects an admirable 
piece of work, not too laboured, with subtle gradations of light and 
shadow, and even a potent suggestion of personality ; but even here 
there are evidences of the evasion of the difficulties of portraiture. 
With many faults, however, it is a notable bit of work. One of the 
poorest pictures amongst the foreign contingent is “ L’ Atelier aux 
Batignolles,” by M. H. Fantin Latour. It is interesting because it 
presents to us the portraits of a number of men who made their 
names famous in various ways during this latter fourth of the 19th 
century. They are Otto Scholderer, Edward Manet, Renan, 
E. Maitre, C. Monet, E. Zola, Zachara, Astruc, and Fred. Bazile. 
But the work is of second-rate quality, and greatly lacking in that 
individuality which is as the soul of portrait painting. 

One does not know whether to class M. W. M. Loudan among the 
foreigners or the natives, but amongst the four portraits which he 
exhibits there is one which merits very great praise. It is his 


’ 


“ Dorothy ” (daughter of James Muir Drew, Esq.), a young girl not 
arrived at her teens. Hardly another portrait in the exhibition 
shows a finer harmony of colour, or a more beautiful quality. 
Perhaps the next most successful treatment of a child is that of 
Mr. Edwin A Ward in his “Peter.” Judged by this example of 
his work, the artist’s furte would appear to be in the painting of 
children. . His portrait of John Fred. Boyes, however, is quite 
above the ordinary level, the sentiment of the colouring being very 
good. It is a bold bit of work and does the artist credit. 

Near to the last-named portrait there is one by Mr. Chas. A. Furse 
of exceptional quality, which deserves to be pointed out. I do not 
know whether it is the one he designates the “ Portrait of a Gentle- 
man” in the catalogue, but it certainly is a gentlemanly-looking 
head. It is depicted in a meditative attitude, in semi-obscurity, and 


has a dignity about it that reminds one of the old masters. 
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Where there are so many good works it is impossible to name all ; 
but there are some which cannot well be passed over. Mr. Arthur 
Melville’s “Miss Ethel Croall” exhibits much better workmanship than 
many more pretentious subjects. Of Mr. Kennington’s many por- 
traits, that of “‘ Miss Beatrice Day,” though that is not above criticism, 
is the best Mr, Arthur Hacker has fallen into the prevailing con- 
vention that the background should echo the chief colour of the 
subject, and his “ H. Holland Brown, Esq.,” has suffered in conse- 
quence. His portrait of Alfred East is bold and realistic, but not 
altogether happy. Of Mr. “ A.R.A.” Storey we can only say that it 
is a pity that he sent his thin “ A la Watteau.”” Mr. Julian Story’s 


portrait of M. Ch. Girault, architect, is very carefully drawn, and, 


for the most part, painted also; the white patches on the face, 
however, are too violent, and tend to spoil an otherwise excellent 
piece of work. Mr. Symonds, too, has manifested his ability to show 
vigorous execution in his portrait of Sir John Pender’s grandson, a 
bey in pleasing oscuro. Of the two pictures, Robert W. Macbeth 
by Tom Graham, and Tom Graham by Robert W. Macbeth, both of 
them sketchy and unfinished, Mr. Macbeth’s is undoubtedly the 
better. In the Hon. John Collier’s “Joyce Collier,” a girl of about 
twelve, we have an excellent bit of portraiture, simple, faithful, and 
full of intelligence, a very pleasing work amongst much that is 
merely fude, fulsome, and fashionable. The same artist’s portrait of 
Sir F. Haines is also a striking work. 

Mr. Llewellyn’s “ Mrs. Rivers,”—which would be more properly 
called a green silk gown plus Mrs. Rivers—has been hinted at, if not 
mentioned, above. Such a work, however clever, to the lover of real 
portrait painting would always be somewhat offensive. I must 
nevertheless give the artist the credit of having collected, whenever 
I have been present, the greatest crowd of lady admirers by his 
pigmentary triumph. Even M. Jean Boldini’s clever study of a little 
girl in black stockings palls in attractiveness beside it. Mr. Hubert 
Vos is a prolific exhibitor, and wields a clever brush ; but he needs 
to hold himself in hand a little more, and not try to do it all bya 
stroke. Why not givea little more time, Mr. Vos, and work them 
out like Mrs. Simonson—an excellent piece of work, and evidently a 
portrait, instead of “rushing” them like Miss Simonson, No. 114? 
For 114 is evidently the same lady as 119, and the more careful 


painting in the latter shows how you have “scamped” the 
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former. Moreover, No. 114 sticks too much to the canvas—in this 
copying the fault of M. Carolus Duran, who appears to have been 
your master, in the portrait of his daughter. If you will really 
always take the pains you sometimes do, you may become one of our 
most successful portrait painters. 

Of Mr. J. J. Shannon and his mastery, as exhibited in the port- 
raits he contributes, most, if not all, of which have been seen 
before, nothing need be said; nor of Mrs. Jopling and her ten 
canvasses, except to notice the excellent bit of work in No. 122, 
which ought to be called “ Mischief,” such a Puck-like spirit of 
mischief is there painted —that cruel chin, those dainty lips, those 
eyes of- mingled satire and fun, and those revengeful eyebrows. 
This is a good instance of the way in which a face may be studied 
in order to give its true character. Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s “ H. 
M. Stanley, Esq.,” though not new, may be referred to as an 


example of courageous and uncompromising colouring ; and Mr. 


Sephton’s “ W. Holman Hunt, Esq.,” pointed out as a portrait with 
all the most striking marks of individuality left out. 

Mr. Phil R. Morris’s “ Katie” and Mr. Frank Dicksee’s ‘ Sir 
W. E. and Hon. Lady Welby-Gregory” are both excellent. The 
latter, though a little wanting in quality, shows a fine harmony of 


colour. A no less pleasing portrait is that of “ Miss Nici Burnett,” 


by Mr. Henry J. Hudson. It is very natural and simple in pose, 
well drawn, and of good colour. 


STYLUs. 





SIR J. R. SOMERS VINE. 


F Sir John Richard Somers Vine be one of those who 
may with justice be designated a self-made man, it 
must be conceded that he had good material to work 
upon, and so the credit is not wholly his. He comes 


of a good old English stock which of late years has 


been settled in Somersetshire, and at Wells, in that county, he was 


born in 1847. He is consequently still in the prime of life, and it 
is saying much of him to be able to state that he has perhaps seen 
as much of the British Empire as almost any man living, albeit he is 
not a traveller by profession. 

His school record says :—‘t Educated at Spalding Grammar School, 
and at, Cambridge University ;” but a man’s real education begins 
with his introduction to the real business of life ; and so we feel 
sure that young Vine learned a great deal more with his uncle, the 
newspaper proprietor, under whom he obtained his first initiation 
into journalistic work, and afterwards in the employ of Messrs. 
John King and Co., than he did either at Spalding or Cambridge. 

Subsequently he joined the firm of Messrs. Waterlow and Sons, 
and assisted in the editing of the numerous works issued from their 
press. In 1871, the year of his mayoralty, Sir Sydney Waterlow 
appointed him his private secretary, a position in which he remained 
to several successive Lord Mayors. In 1876 he became superinten- 
dent editor to Messrs. Waterlow and Sons, a position he held for 
ten years. While at the Mansion House, Mr. Vine acted as 
secretary to the Bengal Famine Relief Fund, and was presented by 
the committee of that Fund with an illuminated address and a piece 
of plate valued at one hundred guineas. In the year following 
(1875) the then Lord Mayor (Alderman Stone) nominated him a 
Commissioner of Lieutenancy for the City of London. From that 
time his advancement was very rapid. During these years of business 
and journalistic training his education in public affairs had been 
complete, and when in 1883 the first of the series of exhibitions at 


South Kensington was taken in hand no better man could be found 
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to act as the official agent for the City. These, as we know, 
lasted from 1883 to 1886, and culminated in that great “ object 
lesson” of the resources of the Empire, the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition. 

Upon the conclusion of the last-named Show, the idea was mooted 
of having 4 permanent exhibition of Indian and Colonial products in 
London. The idea ultimately developed into the constitution of the 
Imperial Institute, as likely to be the most useful form for a 
memorial of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. When constituted, Sir Somers 
Vine (for he was knighted at the close of the last exhibition of the 
series) was appointed Assistant Secretary to the governing body of 
the Institute. It was now that the unceasing energy, the business 
tact, and the bonhomie which he had learned during his years of 
connection with the Mansion House and the City were turned to 
such good advantage. Upon the idea of the Institute being first 
started, the Colonies argued that it would not be a practicable 
scheme, and, in short, threw cold water upon it. 

The Prince of Wales, however, and those who were acting with 
him in furtherance of the proposed Imperial Institute, were firm in 
their belief that it would be not only a standing memorial of the 
good feeling of the commercial world at home to the commercial 
world in the Colonies and India, but that it would be also really 
practicable in good results to all those concerned. Lukewarmness, 
however, characterised the reception of the scheme in nearly all the 
Colonies, and it was decided, in order to put some life into the 
movement, to despatch an authoritative agent to all the Colonies and 
to India. The man selected was Sir Somers Vine, and a better 
choice could hardly have been made. For it was no easy task that 
he had to accomplish. He had, in short, to induce the Colonial 
Governments to put their money into something in London which 
the majority of them were convinced would be of very little service 
to the Colonies. 

“In several of the chief self-governing Colonies,” says Greater 


Britain, “Sir Somers Vine’s arrival was generally preceded by 


pessimistic, if not condemnatory, articles in the Colonial Press 


concerning his mission, but, speaking generally, these attacks did 
not dismay him; perhaps he looked upon them only as advertise- 
ments; and in the long run, according to the reports of the results, 
he obtained the end desired—the adhesion and the active co- 
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operation of the Colonial and Indian Governments with the Imperial 
Institute authorities in London.” 

It was in pursuance of this mission that Sir Somers made his per- 
sonal acquaintance with the extent and almost fabulous resources of 
the British Empire. His travels extended over the better part of 
two years. Starting in 1889, he visited Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Australia, New Zealand, Samoa, Hawaii, San Francisco, 
British Columbia, Canada, and the West Indies. In 1890 he con- 
tinued his adventurous course by visiting Cape Colony, Natal, 
Mauritius, and Zanzibar. During his prolonged trip he conducted 
personal negotiations with 23 Governments and addressed public 
meetings of the commercial and industrial communities in 21 cities 
and centres. The time occupied in the tour was 394 days, and the 
miles travelled amounted to the enormous total of 62,371 ! 

The result of his travels was eminently successful, and if the 
Imperial Institute should ultimately develop into the great institu- 
tion it seems destined to become, it will be very largely indebted 
to the vigour, enthusiasm, and organising power of its Assistant 
Secretary. 

It is worthy of note that Sir Somers Vine thinks that of all the 
Colonies he has visited Canada is the most likely place for British 
emigrants. “Canada”—to use his own words—“as a colony for 
British people, struck me as being superior to any other.” 

Since his return from these extended wanderings Sir Somers Vine’s 
house at Dulwich has become a sort of museum of wonderful and 
valuable things collected from all parts of the world. Assegais 
from Zululand repose peacefully side by side with creeses from 
Malay. Indian gods, in bronze, gold, and silver, watch over boom- 
erangs from Australia and snow-shoes from Canada. The hideous 
masks of the South Sea Islanders jostle the scalping-knife, the 
coloured beads, and the mocassins of the North American Indian. 
The collection of deadly weapons of every size and shape is a com- 
plete one, and whether it is the curved blade of the Syrian scimitar, 
the six-foot-long spear of the Hawaiian Islander, or the ponderous 
war club of some tribe whose ignorance is only equalled by their 
ferocity, the owner has, for one and all, an anecdote to relate, or an 
incident to found thereon. 

Sir Somers only returned from his protracted travels towards the 
end of last year, since which time we may be sure he has had enough 


Q 
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to keep him busy in connection with the Imperial Institute ; but so 


superabundant is his energy and so willing his hand, that in February 


he added to his other duties that of the Honorary Secretaryship of 
the Savage Club—an act for which the members will ever owe 
him a debt of gratitude. That he occupies such a position speaks 
volumes for his many gifts, and for what is often better than gifts, 
his genial good-fellowship. 

After this it seems a work of supererogation to speak of his titles 
and decorations. He is a Knight Commander of the Ducal Order 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Knight of the Austrian Order of Franz 
Joseph, and of the Hawaiian Order of Kamehameha, and a Fellow of 
the Geographical and Statistical Societies. Among the works that 
bear his name the principal are “ English Municipal Institutions, 
their growth and development,” which we can _ conscientiously 
recommend for perusal, “The Municipal Corporation Companion,” 
“The County Companion,” &e. 








INTROSPECTION. 


The pageant of the swift-revolving years, 
In garb grotesque o’er Life’s illumined page 
A changeless sequence sweeps from age to age: 
Whiles e’en the frontel of the foremost bears 
The mark of Sin, that each in durance wears 
Beside the lamp of Light, for these engage 
In deadly strife, an endless battle wage 


To win or lose the heart their conflict tears. 


. 


So is the world without, enmirrored true 

Within ; where every sin and virtue strives, 
And all the throbbing tide of ages gone 

Enacted o’er again in lonely. lives, 

Or shattering leaves them weary, to make moan ; 
Or builds them stronger to begin anew. 


Arthur Bayley. 





“ INKLINGS.” 
By ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


O you see how beautifully dark I am growing?” 
whispered the Penwiper, with pride, to the Paper- 
cutter. 

‘““Why, yes,” answered the Paper-cutter, with 
some hesitation. “I had noticed it. But—do you 
like it?” 

“Of course; I’m delighted with it. At first I felt a little 
troubled, when the Philosopher grew so officious and kept sending 
the Pen over to me every few minutes to leave such a quantity of 
ink, It seemed just a little, you know, like a smooch, end I was 
afraid I might not look so well with it. But one day Mr. Tom 
came in with his friend Mr. Harry,and began showing his meerschaum 
pipes. He said he did not care much about smoking, but wanted to 
colour his pipes ; and as the pipe grew darker and darker after each 
time that he smoked, he enjoyed watching it, and when it was 
tinted enough, he should put it in his cabinet as a fine specimen 
colour. So then I understood what the Philosopher was trying 
do for me, and I have been very grateful to him ever since for 
taking such pains with me.” 

“Such pens with you, you mean, don’t you?” asked the Paper- 
cutter. 

* And it is very funny,” added the Pen-wiper with a smile, * to 
see how jealous of me the Blotter is. At first she was very proud 
of her pink and blue complexion, and the little birds painted on her 
cover ; but when she saw how much better I was beginning to look 
as a brunette, she could not rest till she had secured some of the 
Récamier ink for her own complexion. The joke of it is that the 
Philosopher cannot induce the Pen to go anywhere near the Blotter ; 
so whenever she sees any ink lying round anywhere on loose sheets 
of paper, she has to hurry over to it herself and try to pick up a few 


drops. Of course she cannot get much in that way, and she has 


only a few streaks, while you see I am almost covered.” 
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“Did you ever hear anything so funny?” whispered the Pen to 
the Penholder. ‘She really seems to think that my object in life is 
to wait upon her, and to carry her all the ink she wants; whereas, 
as you know, I only run over to her once in a great while when I 
find I have more ink on hand than I can do anything with, I found 
that she liked to secure some, and I was only too happy to deposit 
with her my over-supply. We are cousins, you know, and some 
people say she was made for me ; but I have a terrible fear that she 
only cares for the ink I bring, and not at all for myself. Certainly 
she is a good little thing, and very affectionate ; she always runs to 
embrace me whenever I go near her, and throws her arms about me 
in the most cousinly manner, anc insists on pulling off my overcoat ; 
but, then, you see, she always finds plenty of ink in the pockets, and 
I have a strong suspicion that if I went to her without any ink, she 
would have nothing to do with me.” 

At this moment the Philosopher entered the Library, and went 
straight to his writing-table, where he seated himself at once to 
begin writing his great essay on “ The Illimitability of the Infinite.” 
As he held out his hand to the bronze Inkstand, the latter politely 
lifted his lid in reply, and said with a broad smile : 

““ What children these toys upon our writing-table are, to be sure, 
Professor! Do you know, they have been discussing with all 
seriousness their respective missions in life in regard to ink ; never 
seeming to realise for a moment that it is I who am the great 
reservoir of supply for the ink used in the world and that all the 
rest of them merely live upon my bounty. Of course I haven’t 
stooped to «discuss such a trivial matter with them; I can easily 
afford to supply them with what seems to give them so much 
satisfaction, and to let them imagine themselves of great importance. 
Little drops of water, you know, Professor, make the mighty ocean ; 


and there is no knowing what good may be accomplished by little 


drops of ink scattered over a library table. So I am lavish, lavish, 


Professor, with my gifts ; for I really cannot see that what I give 
away makes any diminution in my reserve: fund. Help yourself, 
Professor, if ink can be of any use to you ; and there is that poor, 
pale, blank-looking Sheet of Paper in front of you that I should 
really like to make happy if I could with a little of my abundance. 
She has been very modest, poor thing, and has taken no part in the 


argument ; though from the presumption of the others, I have been 
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expecting every minute to hear her declare that she hadn’t any ink 
because she didn’t like ink, and wouldn’t have any. I am too busy 
to run over to her myself, but if you will kindly ask the Pen to step 
this way i 

So the Professor seized the Pen, dipped it in the Inkstand, and 
began writing busily on the blank Sheet of Paper. 

‘Poor thing!” whispered the Pen-wiper, looking pitingly at the 
Sheet of Paper. ‘She is really beginning to get a little colour in 
her cheeks. It is very faint, however, and it is painfully stiff and 
regular when you compare it with my broad bands of colour. The 
Pen is an Impressionist, and he really cares a great deal more for 
fine general effect than for niceness of execution. I am not in the 
least jealous at his seeming to pay so much attention to the Paper. 
You will see that he will very soon leave her and come running 
to me.” 

“ What is an Impressionist ?” asked the Paper-cutter. 

*‘Tt’s a person who makes impressions. The Paper thinks she is 
making a great impression upon the Pen ; but anybody can see with 
half an eye that it is the Pen who is making an impression upon the 
Paper.” 

“Yes, with half an eye they might see that ; but with their whole 


eye I think they would see that the pleasure is mutual,” muttered 


the Paper-cutter, who, as first cousin to the Sheet of Paper, naturally 


resented the implication that she was not attractive. 

At this point the Philosopher caught sight of the Ink-eraser. 
Cordially stretching out his hand, it was cordially grasped in turn by 
the Eraser, who said, with a smile : 

“Tsn’t it a rich joke? Here all these creatures have been 
squabbling for an hour as to which had the most ink, and they seem 
to be totally ignorant that the existence of ink is the one great blot 
upon your library table, and that you are obliged to keep me here in 
sole attendance upon you, to remove every possible trace of the 
obnoxious presence! Well, well! it’s a queer world. The most 
insignificant people in it always imagine themselves to be the only 
important ones!” 

Then for awhile there was silence. The Philosopher thought, 
the Pen wrote, the Paper listened, the Inkstand inked, and the world 
outside waited. When at last the great Essay on the Illimitability 
of the Infinite, which was destined to make the Philosopher 
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immortal, was finished, it was found that only to the modest, silent 
Sheet of Paper had the Philosopher confided his wonderful secret. 

“She was the only one of you I could trust,” he explained, 
“ because she was the only one who did not seem to think she knew 
everything there was to be known already. Now, however, my 
dear,” and he nodded to the Paper, “ that you are to leave our good 
friends here and go forth into the world to be immortal, a few words 
of farewell from you might not be inappropriate,” and he leaned 
back in his chair with an air of satisfaction. 

‘Dear friends,” said the Sheet of Paper sweetly, “I was once a 
Sheet of Paper; I am now an Essay. I trust the lesson of this 
metamorphosis will not be lost upon you. I trust you will now 
realise that it is Thought, not Ink, which governs the world. I am 
now full of thought. The head of a Philosopher is worth more than 


”? 


all the ——- 

“Excuse me for interrupting,” said the Penwiper, snappishly. 
“ But I noticed your Philosopher does not dare trust to his own head 
entirely. 1 see he is putting several of Washington's heads on 
postage-stamps, in the corner of the envelope that is to bear you out 
over the great world. He evidently quite understands that what he 
has put into you out of his own head wouldn't be enough to carry 
you safely even through the mail.” 

“The head of a Philosopher,” continued the Essay, calmly 
ignoring the interruption, “is worth all the Inkstands in the world. 
What a Philosopher may think ——” 


“ Excuse me,” 


said the Pen. “ But would you kindly tell us how 
you spell ‘think’ ?” 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” answered the Essay. ‘“ We spell it 
t-h ——” 


“__¢-n-k, if I am not mistaken,” interrupted the Pen saucily with 


a low bow. “It seems to me, after all, that your ‘think’ doesn’t 
amount to much without ‘ ink,’” 


“In short, my dear young Essay,” said the Inkstand, drawing 
himself up to his full height—for it was a very warm day, and even 
iron, you know, expands with heat—‘.the whole matter is merely a 
slight misunderstanding: ‘ Think’ is simply a contraction of ‘ The 
Ini.’ They leave out the ‘e’ and run it into one syllable for short. 
You, dear Essay, are full of think, and I am full of th’ ink. It 
amounts to the same thing—I had almost said to the same think— 
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you see. Good-bye, dear! I wish you well, and bear you no ill-will 


for carrying off a little of my energy. When I hear you praised in 
the great world, I shall take pride in saying that it is my ink which 
flows in your veins. Good-bye !” 

“Tt is of no use,” said the Philosopher calmly to the Essay, “to 
argue with one who is conceited ; let him imagine himself immortal ; 
you shall be satisfied by being immortal ; non haberi sed esse was the 
motto of Tycho Brahe—a tolerably great Philosopher in his way.” 





“THE OLD MILL.” 


The old mill never grinds now, 
As it did in the days gone by ; 
And the water that used to turn it, 
Lies still ’neath the azure sky. 


The birds never come to build their nests, 
As they did in the days of yore ; 

For the good old mill has had its day, 
And alas! it will turn no more. 


And so through all the rolling years, 
The mill-wheel still will stand, 
And silence o’er the drowsy meres, 
Will reign on every hand. 


The robin round it ne’er will sing, 

At setting of the sun; 

For the days of the good old mill are passed, 
And its work for e’er is done. 


Osburn Blackburn. 





“MEADOW MAIDENS.” 
A PASTORAL. 


Cuorvs. 
Oh! wake ye meadow maidens, 
And wake ye sleeping flow’rs, 
The summer sunlight glistens 
To gild the morning hours ; 
The music of the zephyrs 
Is ringing far and near, 
Oh! wake ye meadow maidens, 


For summer’s queen is here. 


Oh! sing, ye meadow maidens 
Till sweetness fills the air, 
And twine a crown of roses 
To deck her golden hair. 
Oh ! hail our queen, ye maidens, 
With sunshine on her way, 
Enthrone her in the woodland 
On this her festal day. 
Sonc.—River Voices. 
Hark ! a song from the rippling river, 
Flowing away in the morning glow, 
Rippling adown in the tender song time 
Down where the snowy-tipp’d daisies blow ; 
List! its echo of love is ringing, 
All in the dawn of the sun-kiss’d day, 


Summer is queen of the roving river, 


Summer is fairest of all for aye. 


Crorus.—Meadow Maidens. 
Sing on, bright river, 

Sing your lovelay sweet, 
While rushes quiver 

In the breezes fleet : 
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Sing on, fair river, 
"Mid your lilies white, 
Sing songs of gladness 


And of day’s delight. 


SHEPHERD Boy’s Sona. 


Phillis tarries, she is late 
Passing by the wicket gate, 
Phillis, whom I fain would see, 
Coy and fair as dawn is she ; 
Hearts for her their love allow, 


Sweet winds bid her seek me now. 


Phillis tarries by the way 

Hath she met some cold delay ? 
Knows she not I wait her still 
Where the sunlight crowns the hill, 
Love shall guide her steps, I trow, 


Sweet winds, bid her seek me now. 


Phillis tarries—she is late 

Passing by the wicket gate, 

Where the clover blossoms sweet 
Spread the pathway for her feet, 
And the thrush sings on the bough, 


Sweet winds, bid her seek me now. 


Recit.—Phillis. 


I go to meet him tho’ the hour is late, 
My love long waiting at the wicket gate. 
I hear his message in each passing wind, 


I feel his love-kiss, borne by breezes kind. 


Sone.—Phillis, and Robin the Shepherd-boy. 


Oh, summer, thou hast brought us 
The sunshine and the flow’rs, 
And many a dream of gladness 


To crown thy golden hours, 
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Oh, summer, thou hast bless’d us 


With glories from above, 
But best of all, and sweetest, 
Thy tender gift of love. 


CnHnorus. 


Loves of summer, with us stay, 
Fade not with the flow’rs away, 
Linger like the rose-breath sweet, 
When the lights and shadows meet, 
When the radiant summer noon 
Passes softly, all too soon— 
When the festal song is o’er, 

And its echoes float no more, 
When the bridal day is done 
With the autumn’s setting sun— 
Stay, ye loves of summer sweet, 


When the lights and shadows meet. 
FAREWELL CHorus oF MEApow-MAlIpeEns. 


Summer passes to her bridal, 
Autumn comes to claim his own, 
With his regal crown of triumph 
And his heather-mantled throne ; 
Go, fair bride, all love encircled, 
Go, we speed thee on thy way, 
3ut within thy heart, sweet sovereign, 
Bear our love for now and aye. 


Augusta 


Hancock. 





MECHANICAL AIDS TO CALCULATION. 


* Nec manus nuda, nec intellectus sili permissus multum valet; 


instrumentis et auxiliis res perficietur.”. Bacon.—Novum Organum. 


HE first attempt at the construction of an apparatus 
which should perform arithmetical operations was 
made about the middle of the seventeenth century, by 
a Scotchman, John Napier, the inventor of logarithms. 

The system of notation afforded by the Arabic 
numerals is, in reality, a geometrical assistance to counting. If there 
be set down, successively, the figures 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, 1, 
2, &e., the continual recurrence of the digits introduces the idea of 
circulation, and here is seen the first element of making calculations by 
mechanical means. Of this fact Napieravailed himself in his invention, 
and upon this*idea have been based all the efforts which since his time, 
have been made to construct calculating machines. 

The apparatus in question is commonly known as ‘ Napier’s 
Bones,” owing to the circumstance that when it was first introduced it 
was composed of ivory or bone. The contrivance is simply a moveable 
Multiplication Table. The figures of the multiplicand are written 
at the top of the several slips, and their multiples in lines below, the 
units being separated by diagonal strokes. Thus in the line giving 
the multiplication of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, by 2, the figures are set 
down in the following manner :— 

| /2| /4| /6| /8| 1/0] 1/2] 1/4] 1/6] 1/8 | 
and the process is continued throughout the table. 

In making a calculation, the slips headed with the figures of the 
required multiplicand are collected and arranged in due order. 
Then, in each of the lines below, the multiples are arrived at by 
carrying the tens on one slip to the units in the space to the left. In 


this way the computer obtains the successive sums of the products ; 


these have to be written down, and added up in the usual way. 


It will be readily perceived that the time occupied in selecting the 
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requisite slips, arranging them in order, writing down and adding up 
the products of the several lines, is considerably greater than would 
be the case in working the sum by the ordinary method. Consequently, 
the contrivance, although ingenious, never came into general use. 

Since Napier’s time various methods of counting by mechanical 
means have been invented. These machines, however, until quite 
recently, possessed but very limited power, their operations being 
confined to performing addition. The principle on which the con- 
struction of machines of this kind is based is quite simple. The 
circumference of a wheel is divided into ten spaces, and the digits 
written in them. In this way, by turning the wheel one step at a 
time, and always in the same direction, the successive units are 
arrived at. By having a second wheel for the tens, and placing it 
in such a position that, at each turn of the unit wheel, it shall be 
moved one step, a hundred can be counted. By continuing this 
arrangement the enumeration can be carried to any desired extent, 
Such instruments are of great utility under various circumstances, 
as, for instance, at landing and loading wharves, and in fact at all 
places where an extensive note has to be taken of goods received or 
delivered. But these machines are not, in any way, available for the 
general purposes of calculation. 

The first calculating machine, based upon highly scientific principles, 
was that invented by the late Mr. Charles Babbage. This eminent 
mathematician, when a young man pursuing his studies at Cambridge, 
conceived the idea of constructing an apparatus which should auto- 
matically work out logarithms. In 1823 the Government took 
up the matter, and offered to furnish the funds necessary 
for the undertaking. The work, therefore, was at once begun, and it 
was carried on for several years. The machine, however, was never 


completed, for, after £17,000 had been expended upon it, and a large 


portion of it constructed, the Government declined to apply to Par- 


liament for any further grants of the public money to Mr. Babbage. 
In 1833, prior to the suspension of the work, a part of the apparatus 
was put together’ to show the action of the machinery. The 
apparatus not only worked out logarithms, but printed tables of them. 
But it could not perform any other arithmetical operations, and 
consequently, even if completed, it could never have been of general 
utility. Indeed, its raison d’etre is not very obvious, for there were 
tables of logarithms already in existence quite adequate to meet the 
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requirements of those persons who had occasion to make use of them, 
After Mr. Babbage’s death, the unfinished machine was removed to 
the South Kensington Museum, where it still remains. 

Logarithms—from the time of their invention by Napier up to a 
recent period—have been invariably employed by astronomers, 
actuaries, and others under the necessity of dealing with large 
numbers in their calculations. But the use of logarithms is accom- 
panied by some drawbacks. There is the mental labour, and risk of 
error in looking out in the columns of the tables the logarithms of 
the multiplicand and multiplier, and then finding the natural number 
corresponding to the resulting logarithm. Then again, the results 
obtained are only approximatively correct, although, when seven 
places of figures are employed, the answer is sufficiently accurate for 
most practical purposes. Lastly, many persons under the necessity of 
constantly multiplying and dividing large numbers are ignorant 
of logarithms. For these various reasons this system of making 
calculations has seldom been resorted to save by professed mathema- 
ticlans, 

The want, consequently, had long existed for a machine which 
should perform the operations of multiplication and long division 
with rapidity and accuracy ; and it was not until a few years ago, 
that the demand was met by the invention of a French mathema- 
tician, M. Thomas, of Colmar. His machine, styled “ L’Arith- 


momeéetre,” 


works with absolute correctness and great rapidity the 
four fundamental rules of arithmetics—addition, substraction, 
multiplication and division. This instrument, in fact, is to calcula- 
tion what the sewing-machine has been to needlework, effecting an 
immense saving of labour. By the “ Arithmométre” ten figures 
can be multiplied by the same number in less than thirty seconds. 
The work, too, being purely mechanical, has the additional advan- 
tage that involves much less mental strain than is the case when the 
computation has to be made in the ordinary way. The consequence 
has been that the use of this instrument has, to a large extent, 
superseded the employment of logarithms. 


The “ Arithmométre ” can be made of such dimensions that it 
will deal with any number of figures that may be required, there 


being no limit to its powers in this respect. But the largest ones 


hitherto manufactured have 10 figures in the multiplicand, 11 in 


the multiplicator, and 20 in the product. In fact machines of this 
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size suffice to work any calculations that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, are likely to be requisite. 

The machine—which is about 30 inches in length, 12 inches in 
breadth, and 6 inches in depth—has, on the lower part of its surface, 
a fixed brass plate, on which are engraved several parallel columns 
of figures, each series commencing with 9 and ending with 0. 
The number of these columns varies according to the size of the 
machine. Thus the smallest one was six of these columns, 
the next size, eight columns, and the largest, ten columns— 
these indicating, respectively, the number of figures of which 
the multiplicand can consist. Against each of the columns 
there isa groove, or slot, running its whole length, and furnished 
with a moveable button, which is used to show the particular figures 
in the several columns, to be multiplied or divided, as the case may 
be. For instance, if the multiplicand be 43,452, the buttons in the 
slots must be moved in such a direction, up or down, so that they 
may point to those figures, commencing with the 2 in the column at 
the extreme right. At the upper part of the instrument there is a 
moveable brass plate or slide, which runs on a round bar-hinge at 
the back of it. In this slide are the product holes, and underneath 
each of these is a moveable disc, numbered 0 to 9, and so arranged 
that any one desired figure can be brought under its corresponding 
hole by turning the motive handle of the machine. The slide is also 
provided with a second series of holes, having discs numbered 0 to 9. 
These are for the purpose of indicating the number of turns which 
the handle has made. A winch, called the “ Regulator,” is placed 
on the lower part of the instrument ; it is fixed in one position for 
addition or multiplication, and in the reverse one for substraction or 
division. 

Although the “ Arithmométtre,” as already stated, performs the 


operations of addition, substraction, multiplication, and division, 


with perfect accuracy ; yet it is for its powers of working sums 


in multiplication with rapidity, which gives it an especial value to 
the arithmetician, Long division by means of this machine— 
although the process is decidedly quicker than doing the sum on 
paper—is not the remarkable saving of time that is effected in the 
other case. Practically, therefore, long division is but seldom 
resorted to by those persons who use this instrument, for 


the same results can be obtained by employing multiplication 
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instead. This is rendered feasible by the circumstance that, 
for any combination of numbers of which a divisor may con- 
sist, there exists another series of figures—styled by mathematicians 


J 


—which, used as a multiplier, will furnish the same 


“ Reciprocals’ 
product ; and for this purpose, tables of these have been compiled. 


Consequently, an illustration of the working of the machine will be 
limited to showing how multiplication is effected. Say the sum to 
be 43,452 multiplied by 437. Having set the multiplicand on the 
fixed plate, the handle is given seven turns, and the product of 
43,452 x 7, which is 304,164, appears in the larger holes in the 
moveable slide, while the figure 7 is seen in one of the smaller ones. 
The slide is then moved one step to the right, and the handle is 
turned three times; during this process, the previous product 
automatically disappears, and is superseded by 1,607,724, which is 
the product of 43,452 x 37 ; at the same time the figures 37 appear 
underneath. Again move the slide one step in the same direction as 
before, turn the handle four times, and 18,988,524, which completes 
the sum, appear in the product-holes, while 437, which show that 
the correct number of turns have been made to the handle, are 
seen in the smaller holes. 

Up to the present time this machine has not come into general 
use, the employment of it having been chiefly confined to actuaries 
and professed mathematicians ; indeed, it is rather curious that such 
an important invention is so little known. But, as the merits of the 
machine become better recognised, there can be no question but a 
considerable number of arithmeticians will not fail to avail them- 


selves of so valuable an assistance to calculation. 


W. C. Miller. 








THE COMING ELECTION, 


—— HE agrarian speculation, said Lord Salisbury at St. 


James’s Hall, has become a clerical conspiracy. The 
agrarian speculation, he proceeded to observe, has 
failed, and it is evident that he does not consider the 
present success of the clerical conspirators, at Carlow 
and elsewhere, as boding ill to the fortunes of his party at the next 
General Election. Having administered this bitter pill to the 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland, Lord Salisbury went on to deal 
with their Nonconformist allies. The Liberation Society, I should 
premise, has lately been entertaining the keepers of the Noncon- 
formist conscience at a breakfast. Mr Illingworth’s oratory is never 
very lively, but the manner in which he spoke of campaigns to be 
fought and won in Scotland and Wales, before disestablishment in 
England was to be brought forward again, was enough to 
make the spirit of a Nonconformist sink into his boots, 
Lord Salisbury saw his opportunity and used it. This is his message 
to Drs. Dale and Rogers, who became known as the advocates of 
disestablishment in the sixties and have now been holding a pan-Con- 
gregational Council in the brand-new Congregational chapel that has 
been built out of the proceeds of the sale of the old Weigh-house. Lord 
Salisbury teils them that the Church has weathered the storm they 
raised. ‘“ Five years ago,” says the Prime Minister, “I considered 
that the interest of the Established Church was one of the paramount 
features of the conflict impending. J now say so no longer. Unless 
I am deceivetl, in the whole of England the Established Church has 
within the last five years gained considerably in power and removed 
to a long distance the epoch when her existence will be the object 
of sustained attack.” Disestablishment will not be a battle-cry at 
the next General Election. 
Mr. Balfour seems to have assumed the part of ministerial 
emergency-man. Or may we call him his uncle’s double. He spoke 
for Lord Salisbury at Hatfield, as he had spoken for Mr. W. H. 
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Smith at the opening of the new Vestry Hall at St. Martin’s. One 
phrase used on the former occasion was very significant, Replying 
to the vote of thanks he spoke of the “support given him on all 
occasions by Mr. Smith.” Just as Lord Salisbury might have 
spoken ; and as if Mr. Balfour, not Mr. Smith, was the leader of the 
House of Commons. It fell to the same orator at Hatfield to an- 
nounce to the world that we shall have a general election in England 
on the register now being made up. The command, “ register and 
organize,” has now gone forth, not only to the disenfranchised prim- 


roses of Hatfield Park but to electors in all the constituencies. 


If we may judge from the bye-elections that have taken place 
while Parliament has been sitting, the coming fight at the polls will 
be a stern one. The last general election was a languid affair. Most 
of the contests were decided by abstentions. Gladstone had forced 
Home Rule upon his party without any attempt to educate his fol- 
lowers, and the natural consequence was that large numbers of them 
were puzzled, mystified, and did not vote. A number of them, since 
tolerably well-known under the title of Liberal Unionists, repudiated 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy and voted with Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Hartington against their former chief. But no accurate account 
can be given of the state and prospect of parties that does not 
reckon the last election as won and mainly lost throuzh abstention. 
What then will the abstaining Liberals of 1886 do in the autumn of 
this year, or next year, when it may please Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Salisbury to bring on the election? That is the question of the 
moment. They may have been converted by the arguments of the 
Irish Secretary and be now ready to vote for Conservative candi- 
dates, On the other hand, they may now be ready to follow their old 
leader to the polls. Of one thing we are quite certain. There will 
be no more hesitation, no more abstention on a scale sufficient to 
turn an election. One way or other people have made up their 
minds. Wedo not say these questions can be decided by a reference 
to the bye-elections. They have remarkably little significance some- 


times. The main stream of political sentiment does not always run 


in the direction of some little local eddy you or I may have 
observed. 


Hence the importance of Mr. Balfour’s ery, “ Register!” August 
20th is the last day for remedying omissions in the lists of voters 


now being drawn up. Let every householder look after his vote. 
R 
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Men who wait for others to put their names on the register, and 
wait to be driven to the poll, invariably end by voting against their 
own interests. They are mere puppets, used as such by crafty and 
by no means disinterested politicians. Mr. Balfour’s words on this 
point are well worth quoting : “ The man who being able to register 
refuses to register, the man who having the right to exercise the 
privileges of citizenship with regard to the great political issues now 
before the country refuses to do so—he is proving himself a traitor, 
a traitor to the cause which he professes to serve. He is deliber- 
ately showing that he is so indifferent to the issues with which we 
have to deal, so callous to the consequences which ensue upon the 
decision which the country will take some time in the course of next 
year, that even the simplest act on his part to enable him to exercise 
his right of voting involves too much trouble for him to take. Let 
not the shame of such a proceeding rest upon any of your heads, or 
upon the heads of any of those whom you can influence. Register 
and organise !” 


!” New lodgers and householders must 


“ Register and Organise 
send in their claims to the overseers before the 20th of this month. 
Lodgers have to claim every year. Every man whose lodging, be it 
only a single room, is worth unfurnished four shillings a week, has a 
right to vote. All should, therefore, examine the lists now published 
by the overseers, to see whether their names are down. If the land- 
lord does not live on the premises, each tenant is accounted a 
householder, and can claim to be put on the register by the overseers, 


even although he may be told that he has neglected to claim as a 


lodger. There is much confusion on this point in many minds, and 


many votes have been lost. But the law is clear. If your landlord 
lives off the premises, insist on being put down on the register. 








AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


=} ITH the University and the Eton and Harrow Cricket 

Matches, the regatta at Henley, the Lawn Tennis 
Championships, the Bisley Meeting, and besides all 

these the various fétes attendant upon the visit of 

the German Emperor, there has in all conscience been 

enough of late to occupy the attention of lovers of outdoor amuse- 
ments and sightseers. No doubt many persevering pleasure seekers 


managed to get a hurried glimpse of every one of these various 


forms of outdoor entertainment. As every one knows it is part of 
5 ] 


the business of life in certain fashionable circles to “do” all the 
functions that excite public interest, not so much to enjoy them as 
for the pleasure of talking about them afterwards. Those who went 
through the whole gamut during the past month are deserving of 
admiration for the extraordinary amount of staying power that 
they must possess, and one can hardly doubt that a good many of 
them are longing for the time when the close of the London Season 
will enable them to enjoy rest and recreation together with sea- 


breezes or country air. 


Notwithstanding the unfavourable conditions—to which by this 
time oarsmen are well accustomed—the Royal Regatta at Henley was 
on the whole a success. Indeed, from the point of view of the rowing 
experts, who consider pic-nickers a nuisance, and to whom the state 
of the weather is but a matter of secondary importance, the regatta 
has never before excited greater interest. The races were extra- 
ordinarily close and pluckily contested, and, to crown the excitement, 
racing enthusiasts were treated to the very unusual spectacle of a 
dead heat. |The strong winds that blew down the course undoubt- 
edly operated to the disadvantage of many of the crews. They had, 
however, the effect of evoking a vast amount of determination and 
energy, and of bringing about the triumph of the most powerful men. 
Never before has the adage that “the race is not always to the 


swift,” been better exemplified. Nothing but persistent strength and 
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dogged staying-power could avail to bring any erew to the front 
against the relentless gales that formed the chief characteristic of the 
regatta of 1891. 


But though rowing enthusiasts, their breasts being warmed by 
excitement, could ignore the cutting winds and drenching showers, 
the condition of the brightly-dressed throng of pleasure seekers, 
who, after all, form the chief attraction to the public, was pitiable 
indeed. Many a gay costume was spoilt by the torrent of rain 
which fell soon after racing commenced. Fortunately on the first 
day the attendance of sight seers was limited, many people having 
been frightened away by the threatening aspect of the sky, and a 
very large portion of the gay crowd that arrived in Henley by the 
London trains settled down in the railway station to wait either for 
a change in the weather or for a train back to town. There was, 
happily, a cessation of rain in the afternoon, and this was taken 
advantage of by pic-nickers to enjoy the longed-for contents of their 
hampers in their boats and to witness a few of the races when their 


inner cravings were satisfied. 


Such a race as that between the Leander and Thames crews for 
the Grand Challenge has seldom been witnessed. The former got 
the best of the start, and at Fawley Court, which is the half-way 
house, had a three-quarter length’s lead. The Thames men, however, 
stuck to their work, and succeeded in getting on level terms again. 
Then Leander made another effort, and got slightly in front, but 
Thames put on a terrific spurt, and at Phyllis Court for the first 
time got the lead. The Leander stroke now called on his men for 
a supreme effort, and got up alongside just before the winning-post 
was reached, the result being a dead heat. The crews met again, in 
a thunderstorm, on the following day, when the Leander crew got 
off with a slight advantage, which they steadily improved to the 
end, despite a gallant effort on the part of their opponents, and, 


amid great enthusiasm, which even the rain could not damp, gained 


a well-earned victory by two lengths. 


On the concluding day, to the delight of everyone, the weather 
was fine, and visitors were enabled to enjoy a perfect summer’s day 
by way of compensation for all their previous discomfort. The ladies 
wore their brightest dresses, the bunting and flowers on the house- 
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boats looked brilliant in the sunshine, and the chromatic effect for 
which Henley is celebrated in fine weather, was as dazzling as ever. 
Leander won the final for the Grand Challenge, after a sp!endid race 
with London in the quickest time on record—6 min. 51 sec. What 
wind there was was favourable to the competitors, but there was 
scarcely enough of it to detract from the merit of the performance 
of the Leander crew, which is certainly one of the finest that has 
ever been seen at Henley. The Eton boys, who are always very 
popular on account of the dashing style they practice, were just 
beaten by Bailiol in the final for the Ladies’ Plate. Thames won the 
Stewards Cup, and Lord Ampthill and Guy Nickalls beat Wilkinson 


and Fletcher, after a very exciting race, for the Silver Goblets. 


The racing concluded with a row over for the Diamonds by V. 
Nickalls. The ex-champion, Guy, having only just concluded a 
desperate race for the Goblets and having also been in the winning 
crew for the Grand Challenge, may well be excused for not competing 
and thereby presenting the Diamonds to his younger brother who had 
defeated G. Elin, of Cambridge, on the previous day. In the evening 
there were the usual illuminations and fireworks. There was also a 
great deal of minstrelsy, which it must be confessed was not of a very 
high order, and by way of a fina] excitement a haystack became 
ignited by the sparks from the fire-works, and the high flames that 
shot up from this illuminated the’sky and threw a lurid glare over 
the multifarious small craft and houseboats on the river. Amid the 
brilliancy of the final day the despondency of the two previous ones 
was forgotten, and even those visitors who had been present during 


the whole of the meeting were satisfied. 


Although the match between Oxford and Cambridge was generally 
regarded as a foregone conclusion for the Light Blues, there was still 
an attendance of fifteen or sixteen thousand people on each of the two 


days at Lords’, A very large proportion of these were members of the 


air sex, who were doubtless far more interested in the pleasant occupa- 
fair sex, who were doubtless f t ted in the pl nt occupa 


tion of admiring, and being admired, than in the cricket. ‘The scene 
was indeed a brilliant one, and the weather being fine the display of 
millinery was as varied and interesting as could be desired. The 
popping of champagne corks made a perfect little fusilade, flirtation 
and laughter was going on gaily all around the field, and the picnic 


parties evidently enjoyed themselves to their hearts content. But 
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what about the cricket? That there were some people present who 
interested themselves in this secondary matter, was evidenced by the 


cheers which greeted every good hit and smart bit of fielding. 


After the first day’s play, when Cambridge had made 210, and 
Oxford only 88 for seven wickets, it looked as though the victory of 
the Light Blues would be even easier than had been anticipated, and 
this view remained unaltered when the remaining Oxford wickets 
went down with the total raised to 108. A curious change, how- 
ever, came over the game, the Oxonians playing up well in their 
second innings. It was soon evident that they would avert a single 
innings defeat, and at one time, when Messrs. Wilson and Smith 
seemed to have mastered the bowling, many of those present thought 
that Oxford was in fora heavy score. Unfortunately, the “tail” proved 
disappointing ; but, notwithstanding this, the respectable total of 191 
was compiled, leaving Cambridge the apparently easy task of getting 
90 to win. The feeble manner in which the Cambridge players, 
with the exception of Messrs. Douglas and Foley, met the Oxford 
bowling is incomprehensible, and eight wickets fell before the 


required number of runs was obtained. 


The honours of the match belong, on the Cambridge side, to 
Messrs. Hill, Streatfield, and Foley, for their spirited hitting, to Mr. 
Woods for his terrific and deadly bowling, and to Mr. M’Gregor for 
his marvellous wicket-keeping. The manner in which the latter 
stood up to Wood's swiftest bowling, taking the balls on either side 
with machine-like precision, excited the surprise and admiration of 
every cricketer present. On the side of Oxford, Mr. Llewellyn was 
of the greatest assistance, playing steadily and well in both innings. 
Messrs. Wilson and Smith also batted very effectively, and the 
latter also shares the bowling honours with Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Berkley. The last-mentioned player, however, deserves most credit 
for his performance with the ball, he having taken 5 wickets for 20 
runs in the second innings of Cambridge. Perhaps if he had been 
put on earlier the result of the match might have been different. 


The plucky stand made by the Oxonians and the close finish evoked 


a vast amount of enthusiasm, the losers coming in for even more 


cheering than the winners at the end. 


With brilliant weather it was natural enough that a large and 


fashionable crowd should again assemble at Lords’ for the Eton and 
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Harrow match, Society was fully represented, and the scene was 
as lively and fascinating as ever. Amid the cheers which greeted 
the players the shrill voices of the juveniles were frequently heard. 
Elderly patricians, many of whom in their young days had taken 
part in the match, looked on and recalled the prowess of their youth, 
whi'e handsome women added beauty to the scene by their varied 
toilettes of subdued and artistic tones. After all the rain that had 
fallen the wicket was more favourable for bowling than for batting, 
and for that reason the Harrow captain, who won the toss, sent 
Eton in first Except for the batting of Mr. Brewis, who hit up 70, 
there was nothing remarkable about the first innings, which closed 
for 125. Harrow then set to work, and compiled 241, and the first 
day’s cricket was concluded by Mr. Studd and Mr. Brewis con- 


tributing 36 towards the second innings of Eton, neither being out. 


On the following day these two batsmen carried the score to71 
before Studd was out for 40. The innings of the youngest 
representative of the famous cricketing family was much admired, 
and the opinion was freely expressed that he is destined to rival the 
exploits of those whom he succeeds. It was unfortunate that Mr, 
Norman, the Eton captain, was prevented by illness from playing his 
second innings, the Light Blues thus being one man short. In the 
end they raised the total of their second innings to 187, Harrow thus 
having only 72 to get to win, a feat which was accomplished with the 
loss of three wickets. There can be no doubt that both sides 
include some excellent and very promising players, and it is equally 
certain that both in batting and bowling the Harrovians are the 
stronger team of the two. In the latter department Mr, Pope, Mr. 
Anderson, and Mr. Rome were very effective. Mr. Pope, the Harrow 
Captain, is an excellent all-round man, and Mr. Brewis, of Eton, and 


Mr. Bevington, of Harrow, are both good batsmen. 


The match between Nottingham and Sussex at Brighton was 
remarkable for some very extraordinary scoring. The performance 
of Shrewsbury and Gunn, who stayed together for four hours, while 
the former scored 165, and the latter 161, was truly magnificent. 


On the side of Sussex Bean distinguished himself by making 145 not 


out in the first and 92 in the second innings. Everyone regretted 


that he did not complete his hundred, it being rare indeed for any 


’ 


player to make two separate “centuries” in a first-class match. 
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The Sussex totals were 246 and 251. Notts made 301 in the first 
and 340 for four wickets in the second innings, Mr. C. W. Wright, 
the Notts Captain, having declared the innings concluded after 
Shrewsbury and Gunn had accomplished their splendid feat. The 
Sussex eleven, although defeated, played remarkably well, and they 
are certainly making great improvement, although they still require 


strengthening in the bowling department. 


The match between the Gentlemen and Players at Lords’ was 
quite spoilt by the weather. The Players made 167, of which the 
only remarkably feature was Shrewsbury’s 81 not out, and after the 
Jentlemen had made 89 for five wickets the game had to be 
abandoned in consequence of the rain. With fine weather the 
contest should have been one of exceptional interest, for on both 
sides the teams were as good as could have been desired. Another 
interesting match that was brought to a premature termination by 
the weather was that between the North and South at Birmingham. 
The sides were fairly representative, although a few well-known 
names were absent, and the crowd of visitors who thronged the 
ground were quite justified in anticipating an exciting contest. As 
it was, they were rewarded by seeing Gunn make 125 not out in his 
most brilliant style. The North made 292, and the South just 
saved the follow-on by scoring 220, when the rain came down so 
heavily that further cricket was hopeless, and the game was given 
up as a draw. 


There was a good deal of disappointment at Wimbledon when it 
was known that neither Mr. Lewis, Mr. Stoker, nor Mr. Goodbody 
would take part in the tournament for the Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ship. The number of matches on the first day was in consequence 
of this reduced from six to three. But, notwithstanding the 
curtailment of the programme, visitors found plenty to interest them, 
especially in the contest between Mr. Gore and Mr. Baddeley, which 
was particularly close, Mr. Gore scoring 31 games, and his opponent 
27. In the succeeding rounds Mr. Baddeley played remarkably well, 


defeating among others, Ernest Renshaw three sets in thirty-three 


minutes, the latter only winning the first games in the seeond and 
third sets, Mr. Renshaw seemed to be quite taken by surprise, so 
dashing and well-placed were his opponent's returns, and the 


spectators were equally astonished at the ease with which the former 
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champion was defeated. After this, the final victory of Mr. 
Baddeley for the championship was generally anticipated. 


No one, however, doubted that Mr. Pim would make a good fight 
of it, and there was consequently a large crowd of spectators present 
to witness the final match. The visitors had every reason to be 
satisfied with the excellent play that was shown. The winds that 
had previously troubled the competitors had now dropped and both 
players were seen to great advantage. Towards the end Mr. Pim, 
who evidently was not in such good condition as his opponent, grew 
tired, and in the last set he could not win a single game. Baddeley 
eventually won the match by twenty games to fifteen. Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, the champion of last year, was prevented by severe illness 
from being present to defend his title, which, therefore, went to Mr. 
W. Baddeley by default. It is, however, hoped that Mr. Hamilton 
will be able to take part in the tournament next year. Mr. 
W. Badde'ey and Mr. H. Baddeley won the Gentlemen’s 
Doubles, beating Messrs. Pim and Stoker the holders, and Miss Dodd 
by beating Mrs. Hillyard, won the Ladies’ Single Championship, 
Miss Rice, the holder, having retired. 








THE MONTH. 


sy THE EDITOR. 


HE opening of the New South Wales Parliament boded 

ill for the fortunes of Imperialism in that part of the 

world. Home Rule is the cry in the Colony, and a Bill 

to establish district self-governments was announced 

by Lord Jersey as the first measure to be considered. 

New South Wales is to be thoroughly democratised. Henceforth 
the basis of the right of suffrage is to be an obligatory act of self- 
registration, and no money deposit will be required from candidates 
before nomination when Bills now introduced have been passed. 
Single electorates are to be the rule, and a.resolution will be sub- 
mitted to Parliament in favour of extending the franchise to women. 
Instead of Sir Henry Parkes’ Imperialism, we now hear that the 


’ 


“ great question of the Union of the Colonies” will now be pressed 


forward. 


Laboured and sophistical excuses for the gambling practices of 
H.R H. the Prince of Wales, form the burden of Mr. W. T. Stead’s 


lay-sermons in his mid-monthly magazine. Other people had for- 


gotten the circumstance, or had been glad to have their attention 
called away from it to the visit of the German Emperor, the Bisley 
meeting, and other intelligence less than a month old. Instead of 
serving the Prince, this heaven-sent journalist has done him the dis- 
service of raking up the matter. Far better is the advice tendered 
to the Prince by the simple, hard-working pastors of all denominations 
who, to aman, had preached on the subject weeks before Mr. Stead’s 
review was printed, and who, with one voice, bade him forswear 
baccarat and all other forms of gambling for the rest of his life. 
This good, sound, and eminently loyal advice might have been taken, 
had not a set of low-thoughted courtiers sought to win the favour of 
the Heir Apparent by excusing his faults with a hardihood that 


makes conscientious people blush. 


It is to be hoped that the Church House, now in process of erection 


at Westminster, will be used when completed. The Bishops are 
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popularly supposed to have envied the Dissenters their Memorial 


Hall, so centrally situated and convenient for meetings. But it is 
one thing to have a hall, or a house, and another thing to use it. 
During the latter part of July an International Council of dissenting 
divines has been held in London. At the Memorial Hall, of course 
everybody supposes. But everybody is wrong in thus supposing 
A new, unknown and scarcely accessible chapel at the West End, 
with no railway station within a mile and a half of it, was chosen as 
the place of meeting. ‘Ihe consequence has been that delegates have 
been late in attendance, and have missed some sessions altogether, 
while the galleries reserved for the public have been mostly empty. 
A beggarly array of empty benches has often been presented in the 
chapel, which is only seated for 800. When the Church House is 
built, let it be used. 


One public meeting in connection with the Council was held at the 
Memorial Hall, and although it formed no part of the deliberations 
of the Council proper, has excited a public interest far exceeding 
that attending all the other proceedings. The public meeting in 
question was called to consider social problems, and the Rev. George 
Gladstone, of Glasgow, Ben Tillett, and Mr. Albert Spicer were the 
speakers. Mr. Spicer would like to see the single tax advocated by 
Henry George put into operation, to solve all our land problems, 
Ben Tillett would go farther than that. Capital and machinery 
must be nationalised as well as the land, according to him. And the 
Rev. George Gladstone seemed to think that all these questions 


’ 


might be settled if “Christians” would only become social and 
political, It was very curious to hear men who have hitherto 
blamed Dissent for being political, now turn round and urge a kind 


of Church-and-State Socialism. 


Dr. Dale says that the Bible is “ authenticated” to him and those 
who hold his views, by the “experience of the Church.” Is this a 
novelty? Newman sought for a similar corroboration of Holy 
Scripture, and found it in the same place. But the significant fact 
is the deliberate avowal of the Catholic theory of authority in 
religion, by one who still occupies a Protestant Nonconformist pulpit. 
Dr. Dale’s rendering of the doctrine of the Incarnation is equally 
significant. Somebody has informed him—not the Bible —that Christ 


would have become incarnate just the same, if sin had not entered 
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into this world. “In wandering mazes lost” are the words of another 
and much more talented Independent than Dr. Dale. They appear 


applicable to all those who seek for another authority in religion 
besides the Bible. 


Dr. Goodwin went to Chicago in 1851 and became pastor of the first 
Congregational Church in that city. There are now upwards of 
twenty such churches there. Mr. D. L. Moody, the pastor of one 
of them, has become known throughout the world as an Evangelist. 
Dr. Goodwin has had a full share in all the work and development 
which has taken place. He is thoroughly orthodox, like Moody. 
The sermon he preached before the Council, at the City Temple, 
would have rejoiced the heart of the sufferer at Westwood could he 
have heard it. Dr. Goodwin claims to be a Calvinist in the sense of 
holding the sovereignty of God, but he protests against the abuse of 
this tenet by Universalists; who use it to override human _respon- 
sibility and seek to prove that all life is a necessary process of 


salvation, and that all men must be saved first or last. 


The publication of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Justice,” marks an era. 
Calmer and more moderate than Mr. John Stuart Mill’s * Liberty,” 
its theme is a grander one, and the impression it makes upon the in- 
telligent reader more forcible. This generation has shouted itself 
hoarse in praise of liberty, only to find in the majority of cases that 
liberty, sans property, means permission to starve. And why have 
so-called liberal institutions worked out an unexampled contrast of 
luxury and poverty? Why was the veriest slave of the hulks or the 
cotton plantation a contented and happy man, in comparison with 
the landless, homeless, foodless victims of free competition? Mr. 
Spencer gives the true answer when he says, all these things are due 


to the lack of justice. To love my neighbour as myself, is the law 


of heaven. To*best him, to take his goods without rendering any 


equivalent by some sort of gambling, or to force him by hunger to 
sell his labour for a fraction of what it produces, is the practice of 


hell. Not liberty, but justice is the cry of this age. 


Of course the Churches ought not to have left it for an agnostic 
philosopher to say these things and, equally, of course, that is precisely 
what the Churches have done. Which of them offers a pulpit to 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, or to anyone holding the opinions he holds 
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concerning justice? Listen to him. This is how he paints Chris- 
tendom as she is :—“ Throughout a Christendom full of churches and 


priests, full of pious books, full of observances directed to fostering 


the religion of love, encouraging mercy, and insisting on forgiveness, 
we have an aggressiveness, and a revengefulness such as savages have 
always shewn.” In other words, we are not Christians, save in the 
sense of being at the same time hypocrites. We are not even civil- 
ized—we are heathen savages. If this were the verdict of a Socialist 
agitator, or Salvationist field-preacher, we might pass it by. But 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is the first moralist of his age, and the only 
original philosopher which the present generation of Englishmen 
has seen arise. And these are his deliberate conclusions publicly 


announced. 


Let us hear from Mr. Spencer what are the precise facts and 
events upon which he founds his generalisation. He says :—‘ From 
people who daily read their Bibles, attend daily services, and 
appoint weeks of prayer there are sent out messages of peace to 
inferior races, who are forthwith ousted from their lands by 
filibustering expeditions organised in Downing Street ; while those 
who resist are treated as ‘rebels,’ the deaths they inflict in retalia- 
tion are called ‘murders,’ and the process of subduing them is called 


” 


‘ pacification.’” We commend these words to the consideration of 
missionary directors, and especially to the subscribers, whose money 
sets in motion the various denominational machines for the con- 
version of the heathen. They are calm words deliberate and plain, 
like those which will be spoken on the same topic on the Judgment 
Day. “The just shall live by faith” says the Bible, and if there be 
no just life there is no faith. Moreover, the same authority assures 


us that the “unjust” shall die the second death. 


A long-drawn agony has the month been to the watchers around 
Mr. Spurgeon’s sick-bed, Every day brought its own fresh evidence 
of the universal solicitude felt for the sufferer. One day it was a 
lady who had crossed the Atlantic for the sole purpose of seeing and, 
if possible, of speaking to Mr, Spurgeon. Then it was a Bishop who, 
forgetful of the warnings of the Kilburn Catechism, actually left his 
card at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Then the International 
Council of Congregational divines, oblivious of the “ downgrade ” and 
its issues, constituted it its first business to send by telegram to 
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Mrs. Spurgeon an expression of deepest fraternal sympathy. But 
the most affecting thing of all has been the eager turning of the 
general public to the Spurgeon bulletin as soon as morning papers 
are opened. Generally the morning news has been bad and the 
afternoon intelligence more hopeful. What a congregation there has 
been around this sick-bed ! 


Mr. Palfour, in the absence of Mr. W. H. Smith, has been 
honouring the Vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields with a few 
remarks, He was cordially received. The Vicar ventured to hope 
that in the event of an ungrateful country not continuing him in office, 
they might see him take his place as a vestry-man in St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. So much allured was Mr. Balfour by this prospect that 
he confided to his friends, the present vestrymen, the satisfaction he 
felt at there being—on account of its vastness—so little municipal 
life in London, “If it had been possible,” he said, “for a 
population of that enormous magnitude to retain those feelings of 
active municipal life which smaller towns possess, some of the 
dangers our forefathers feared, might have been realised.” “ Feelings 
of active municipal life ” are evidently not favoured by Mr. Balfour. 
Or it is only to Londoners and Irishmen that he would deny these 


“ feelings ?” 


Tennis and twinship appear to have a connection not yet philoso- 
phically explained. The other day it was the twin brothers William 
and Ernest Renshaw who carried off all the prizes. Now another 
set of twins, the brothers Baddeley, have superseded the Renshaws. 

xentle and ladylike in their movements, the power developed by 
these players is in their accuracy and combination. No matter how 
powerful are their opponents, the quiet, unfailing joint action of the 


Baddeley twins enables them almost invariably to win. 


Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Company, nearly succeeded in 


drawing the Government into a*most extraordinary undertaking. 


At the fag-end of the session a Supplementary Civil Service estimate 


was introduced, providing £20,000, as a “grant in aid of the cost of 
preliminary surveys for a railway from the coast to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza.” Parliament was also informed that the Imperial British 
East African Company will kindly “undertake for Her Majesty’s 
Government, the conduct of the surveying party, and the excess of 
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the expenditure over the sum named, to an amount not exceeding 
£5,000, out of funds at the disposal of the Company.” Is there any 
other trading Company in these realms that would like to be financed 
out of the Exchequer on the same proportionate scale? No firm 
with any enterprise will now be backward in coming forward. Mr. 
Goschen is bound to serve all alike, and a Goshen indeed the 


public purse has proved, to all permitted to dip their fingers into it. 


Where is this survey to be made? Between Mombasa and Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, is the official reply. But the territory between 
those two points does not belong to the Imperial Dritish African 


Company, nor even to Her Majesty. There may only too probably be 


complications, and many times £20,000 may have to be advanced 


before the survey is accomplished. When done the noble lords and 
ladies and enterprising Presbyterians who form the Company, will 
own the railway and enjoy the proceeds. This subsidising of a 
particular private commercial scheme is intolerable. Rather than 
give way to it we should welcome any amount of open State 
Socialism. Government must either keep clear of private business 


altogether, or must serve all alike. 


At last Mr. Raikes has made “ concessions” to the postmen. 
Tardy and grudging they are, but still welcome. What, for example, 
does an ‘annual allowance in aid of boots” mean? Does it mean 
that Mr. Raikes and the department will pay for any cobbling that 
may be required by the postmen’s understandings? If it means 
boots, why not say so. Sunday labour is to be recompensed by 25 
per cent, extra pay, a provision that is sure to tend in the direction 
of minimising official Sabbath-breaking. Suburban postmen in 
London are to get an advance of two shillings in their week of wages. 
The classification system is abolished throughout the Metropolitan 
district. This is what the men have gained after much friction and 


many protests and strikes. 


One hour and a quarter, is the time fixed by the Postal Guide for 
the transit of letters between Ludgate Circus Post Office and St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. The distance may be some five hundred yards. 
A boy, any boy, could carry a bag thither in ten minutes. The 
"buses are timed to do the distance in five minutes, but then they 
have to circumnavigate the immortal work of Sir Christopher Wren. 
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Experience teaches us that the progress of letters in other parts of 
the Metropolis is at about the same rate. We therefore hail with 
<lelight the advent of the Express Messenger Service. On and after 
Ist August it will be possible, by extra postage, to insure that a 
letter sent to Ludgate Circus at three o’clock, shall be conveyed by 
special messenger to the Central Post Office, so as to catch the mail 


made up at a quarter-past three. 





A deputation of brewers and distillers waited on Lord Salisbury 

























at the Foreign Office on the 17th, asking for relief from taxation. 
Their organ, the A:vertser, made the occasion memorable by openly 
avowing that the Compensation Measures proposed by the Govern- 
ment were intended to render service to the liquor trade. Mr. 
Malins and Sir Wilfrid Lawson said so at the time, but it was 
strongly denied in Parliament Now the trade organ says: ‘The 
Conservative party has shown itself to be a failure in regard to 
building up trade legislation. It now remains for it to prove a 
success in the work of preventing others doing harm, and in 
ensuring for brewers and licensed victuallers a period at least of 
peace.” 





A new experiment in co-operation has been started in Yarmouth. 
It is called the “ People’s Co-operative Bakery.” Membership is 
obtained by taking a 5s. share, 2s. to be paid down on application, 
and the remainder in small weekly payments extended over three 
months, No payment will be paid to any shareholder, and none but 
the workers in the bakehouse will receive wages ; the secretary, 
treasurer, and all the committee give their services gratis. Forty- 
four hours weekly is the number to be worked by these new bakers. 





Mr. Spurgeon’s dangerous and fluctuating condition still causes 
him to be uppermost in the thoughts of many people. If 
Dr. Kidd succeeds in pulling his reverend patient through, 
the success will be a plume in the cap of homeopathy and a signifi- 
cant rebuke to professional bigotry. We profoundly dislike to see 
the “ opathies” scowling at each other around the couches of men 
like the late Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Spurgeon, 








PAINLESS DENTISTE YY. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


WITHOUT PLATES. By a combination of two of his latest inventions, 


MR; J. SHIPLEY SLIPPER, R.D.S.. Surgeon-=Dentist, 


Is enabled to Fit Artificial Teeth Painlessly, without extracting loose teeth or stumps. 
These teeth are life-like in appearance, and can be adjusted, without any injurious 
wires, from 3s. 6d. per tooth, and from 20s. a complete set (guaranteed). Repairs 
whilst waiting at a wilting cost. All Cases Guaranteed. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL, 

The Editor of Baby, the Mother’s Magazine, says :—CuiLpren’s Teeru.—At the first sign of decay 
or irregularity in the growth of teeth, a good dentist should be consulted, and as a dentist for 
children as well as for adults, Mr. J. Shipley Slipper, R.D.S., of 37, High Holborn, may be warmly 
recommended, as he is so gentle and pleasing in his ways, and has at hand all the latest im- 
provements in mechanism for sparing pain and saving time. It is also a comfort to know that he 
is very moderate in his charges.— Baby, October, 1890. 

Consultation and every information Free Dalty, from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m., Saturdays till 3 p.m., 


37, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


(FACING CHANCERY LANE.) 


English and American Dentistry.—New Pamphlet by J. Shipley Slipper. Just published. 











Forwarded Post Free to our readers on application. 
CARPETS 


CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 


LIMITED 


BEDSTEADS 
BEDSTEADS 


10,000 in Stock 10,000 in Stock 
ofForeign TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD from 9s. 9d. 
Importation. to 60 Guineas. 


LONDON 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 


MAPLE & CO. CARPETS. 
MAPLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS.—MAPLE & CO., 
have always in Stock Brussels Carpets 
made to stand the test of daily use, both as 
regards texture and colourings. In fact, their 
carpets for hard street-like wear have become 
almost proverbial. 

(CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
“’ WEAR.—MAPLE & CO.’S No. 4 quality 
is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable 
for rooms where there is constant tread, and 
woven with regard to durability rather than 
elaboration of design. A Carpet of this grade, 
with border, 9ft. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. 


(CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—The ‘‘Maple” Brand Brussels 
Carpet is a special extra quality, made of 
selected yarns, and in all the new designs and 
colourings, including some most wonderful 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. his 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- 
tion in use. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly 
recommended, alike for their richness of effect, 
elegance of design, and wear-resisting qualities. 
Messrs. Maple & Co. laid some miles of 
this fabric in the Hotel Métropéle, the First 
Avenue, and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it 
can always be seen by Visitors. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the 
WORLD. Hun‘reds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Our- 
tains, &e., all ready for immediate shipment. 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the 
premises by experienced packers ; very essential 
when goous are for exportation to ensure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 
Oatalogues Free, 








| MAPLE &| C2. PAPERHANGINGS. 


MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 


APERHANGINGS.—MAPLE & CO., are 
now showing the NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
Many of the Patterns are simply charming, 
while some, at even 1s. 6d. per piece, are so 
cleverly designed as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from woven fabrics. Very pretty Papers 
for smaller rooms at from 6}d. per piece of 
12 yards. Samples per Parcel Post. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. 
J APANESE PAPERS. 
APANESE PAPERS. 


In original native designs; also repro- 
ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
These Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
tive purposes. 


10,000 
Pieces 
in Stock. 


APANESE PAPERS have 2 distinct sanitary 

value, as their firm lacquered surface does 

not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 

can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 

their beauty long after other papers have had to 
be replaced. 


[MPORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 

MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower 
prices than usual. Maple & Co.’s, Ltd., variety, 
too, is by far the largest in the kingdom, and 
intending purchasers should see the collection, 
or write for patterns.—MAPLE & CO,, Ltd., 
Tottenham Court Road, London, Paris, and 
Smyrna. 











“A WOMAN'S CROWNING GLORY IS HER HAIR.” 


KOKOs* HAIR 
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ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES,. 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic, cleansing, invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow luxuriantly, keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and 
freshness of youth, eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is the most cleanly of 
all hair preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 








THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS ON FIL. 





Sold by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers &c., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 
If you have trouble to procure it, send Postal Order for 2s, 6d. or 4s, 6d. to KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Co., 9, Prince Teck Buildings, Earl’s Court, London, and receive a Bottle, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Post, or call at 233, Regent Street, and see the wo: derful hair on exhibition. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘‘ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE.” 


Any reader 


4/6 Trial Bottle for 2/- 2%: 


to pay postage, 
package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
12 oz. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than ten days from date of this Coupon = We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away orfe bottle to make a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising. Amy 
person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it. 
You can order at once on receipt 
of this Coupon. Address all 
orders, with Coupon, to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 
Earl’s Court, London. 
Orders may be sent withthis 
Coupon after the expiration 
of date providing we are 
then issuing these Trial Bot- 
tle Coupons, and if weare not 
the moncy will be returned. 
This Coupon wili be received 
at Earl’s Court, or 233, Regent 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
be required when so presented. 
































WOMAN. 


WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 


DAD DSR DDS DDD DDD D DODDS DD 
THE 


Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 


WOMAN gives 
All the latest Society and general news. 
Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 


Hints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domestic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusements, and travel. 


Cuttings from the best American and Continental Journals. 


Original and smart criticisms of men and women, pictures, books, 
plays, and music. Answers to correspondents. 





Lonpon : 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION (in Book F'orm). 
64 Pages, Crown 8vo. 


“MARGARET”: 


A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFR. 
IN 15 CHAPTERS, BY DOROTHY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


TWOPENCE. POST FREE, 2id. 


LONDON: FOULSHAM & Co., 4, Pilgrim Street, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Bay, for January, 1891 :—‘‘ The story is very interesting, and suitable for young girls’ reading. 
It is beautifully illustrated with engravings.” 

FINANCIAL Trutu, January 24th, 1891 :—‘‘ The author has shown qualities of no common order 
as a character delineator in higher parts. The hopes and fears, desires and aspirations of human 
nature, especially in the domestic aspect, are pourtrayed in word-painting of such freshness and 
simplicity as to sustain unbounded interest from every angle of vision.” 

The Editor of the Sovrn AMERICAN JOURNAL writes :—‘‘The story of ‘ Margaret’ is quiet, domestic, 
and admirable in sentiment. The interest is, throughout, well sustained, and the Sevdlenntauh of 
character is not only natural, but sufficiently and artistically defined.” 

LiverPoo, CourtgR, December 23rd, 1890:—‘‘The story is full of stirring incident, suggesting 
that some country life is not so uneventful as might be imagined.” 


The Australian Trading orld. 
WEEKLY (SATURDAY) PRICE TWOPENCE. 


A Trading and Financial Newspaper for all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 
Latest MAIL NEWS fron NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, 
QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND. 





Subscription, 10s. per annum (including postage), to be sent to the Manager 

of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, E.C, 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

The Manager of The Australian Trading World, who has for many years been 
a large buyer of all classes of commodities for the Australian Markets, notifies 
British readers that he has opened an Agency at this office for the purchase of 
goods at wholesale prices. Commissions undertaken from the value of 5s. 
upwards. ‘Trade lists, catalogues, and samples obtained and sent on receipt of 
a remittance to cover cost, and any balance will be returned. Inquirers must 
send an addressed stamped envelope for reply. No inquiry fee is charged. 
















GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Seaside, and Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
Tickets are issued from London as under :— 



































Live ol Street or Tourist. Fortnightly. Friday to Tuesday. 
St. Pancras to— Ist | 2nd 3rd Ist | 2nd | 3rd | ist | 2nd | 3rd 
Class. | Class. | Class. Class. Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. 
s. d.| s. d.| 8. dis. d.| 3. d.| 8s. d.} 8. d|s. ad.) a d. 
Hunstanton nee ...| 306 | 246)180]250/ 180/13 04}150{120| 96 
Norwich ... ie | 3110] 256] 1811]... ee ca fo a = 
Lowestoft nea ...| 338 0} 263 | 19 9127 6/200] 150]200/ 150) 100 
Yarmouth ais ...|| 34 0 | 27 3 | 200] 27 6 | 200] 150] 200/] 150/100 
Cromer... ae ...|| 34.0 | 26 6 | 200] 276) 200] 150]200)]150)] 100 
Liverpool Street to— 
Walton-on-the-Naze,Clac- 
ton-on-Sea, or Frinton|| 20 0 | 16 0} 120]176/110/;100]126)| 89 76 
Harwich or Dovercourt || 200/|160/1201]176;)110|)100]126] 89/] 76 
Felixstowe Be 23 4|179/]1431]176/110/100]126; 89| 76 
Aldeburgh sibs 279| 221) 169}250|156/130]150/110)] 96 
— i 31 3 | 258/18 51276)|176)|150]200) 116) 100 
uthend - on - Sea, 
rer lignan I 88| 60] 44] 70}; 50| 44] 60] 46] 36 
































Tourist Tickets are issued daily from 1st May to 31st October, by any train, and are avail- 
able for return by any of the advertised trains on any day up to and including 31st December, 1891. 

Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any train on 
any day within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 

Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any train, and are 
available for return by any train on the day of issue, or on any day up to and including the 
following Tuesday. 





Tourist, Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above Stations are also 
issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except Stations on the Blackwall 
Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed to travel to and from 
Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Seaside. Trains; also to and from Stratford to join or 
leave the Trains booked to call at that Station. They are also issued from New Cross (L. 
B. and S.C.) and all Stations on the East London Line, at the same fares as from Liverpool 
Street. 

These Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows :—Hunstanton Tickets at 
Heacham ; Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Carlton Colville, Oulton Broad, Yarmouth, 
Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Acle, Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer Tickets at 
Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft ; Walton-on-the-Naze Tickets at Frin- 
ton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Clacton-on-Sea Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dover- 
court ; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, *Felixstowe ; Felix- 
stowe Tickets at Trimley, Harwich ; Aldeburgh Tickets at Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at Darsham ; 
Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell; Burnham-on-Crouclh Tickets at Southminster. Passengers 
must pay the ordinary local single Fares when travelling from one Station to the other. 

* Passengers travelling to or from Felizstowe with Harwich Tourist Tickets are required to pay the difference 
between the Harwich and Felixstowe Tourist Fares, in addition to the Local Single Boat or Rail Fare, when 
travelling from the one place to the other. 

Extension of Tickets.— Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to stay for 
a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between the Friday to Tuesday 
and Fortnightly Fares. Passengers holding Fortnightly Tickets and wishing to stay for a longer 
period, may do so by paying the difference between the Fortnightly and Tourist Fares. Applica- 
tion for Extension of Tickets must be made at the Station at which the return half of the Ticket is 
available, in all cases not later than the date on which the term of the Ticket expires. 


The Tickets are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will not be available 
at any but the Stations named upon them. Holders of Tourist Tickets may, however, on the 
return journey, join the train at any Station on the route short of that to which such Tickets were 
issued. 

Extra Journey Return Tickets at Reduced Fares are issued at the above Stations, 
except Southend-on-Sea and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the Tickets were 
issued, to holders of not less than two Tourist or Fortnightly Tickets. The Extra Journey 
Tickets will be available for return until the date of expiry of the Tickets in respect of which they 
are issued. 





WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 
Liverpool Street Station, June, 1891. 


































PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 
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The House of Peter Robinson was founded in 1833 at 103 (now 216), Oxford 

Street. Large New Premises have been recently opened, and the Establishment 

at the present time consists of over seventy Shops and Showrooms in Oxford 
Street, Regent Street, and the adjacent thoroughfares. 





—_— 


Drapery Merchandise 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
HIGH-CLASS FASHIONABLE GOODS AT MODERATE COST. 








Patterns and Fashion=Hooks Free. 





PETER ROBINSON. 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 















SUN LIFE 


OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


SONS 
7 a” F 
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Apply for New Prospectus at the Chief 
Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 











HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, Gen, I: 1. 


Cadburys 


COCOA 
Absolutely PuretteretreBest 


The Name CADBURY on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate, is a guarantee 
of purity.”—MepicaL ANNUAL, 

















THE PATENT BOOK SHELF FITTINGS, 


As used in the Public Libraries of Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham, London, 
Melbourne, &c., enables an exact adjustment of Shelves to be made without trouble, 


HOOKHAM'S PATENT PICTURE LINE & FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy method of hanging pictures. 


RETAIL OF ALL IRONMONGERS. 
Illustrations and Full Particulars sent Post Free on application to 


TONKS Limited (late W. Tonks and Sons), 


MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OAKEY’S 


WELLINGTON 


KNIFE POLISH. 


THE ORIGINAL.& ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. 
Prepared expressly for all the 


PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF 4 
LEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. , 


Knives constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish, equal to new Cutlery, and are not 
injured as they are when common imitations of OAKEY’s Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 


used. 
in Canisters, id., 2d., 3d., 6d., is., 2s 


Sold . 6d., and 4s. each. 
JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 
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